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SOLUTIONS OF THE Everrr Boor 


Among those who have sought to undo the gates 
of the treasure-houses of the Exeter Book Riddles 
(E. B. R.)—to use a figure drawn from one of 
those delightful but baffling poems—no one has 
more frequently attacked the locks than Professor 
Moritz Trautmann. Yet the results of his en- 
deavors have seemed often more problematical 
than the problems themselves. As he has pub- 
lished the greater number of his solutions with no 
further support than an ipse divit’ (Anglia, Bei- 
blatt, v, 46f.), these answers, by reason of their 
seeming remoteness from any obvious interpre- 
tation of the text, have sometimes been regarded, 
perhaps unfairly, as random guesses. Now, how- 
ever, in an interesting article in Bonner Beitrage, 
xrx, 1905, 167-215, Professor Trautmann dis- 
cusses at length fourteen of the Anglo-Saxon rid- 
dles (E. B. R., 11, 12, 14, 18, 26, 30, 31, 45, 
52, 53, 58, 74, 80, 95), and seeks, by ingenious 
arguments, to establish his solutions. That, in at 
least two-thirds of his interpretations, he has failed 
of his purpose, I shall attempt to show by destruc- 
tive criticism and by championship of other an- 
swers. At the very outset, I must indicate certain 
faults of method, which seem to me largely respon- 
sible for his lack of success. 

First of all, I must insist upon the importance 
of the historical method of riddle-study. In a 
former number of Modern Language Notes, (XVI, 
1903, 1-8), I have discussed at length the prin- 
ciples that should govern such research, and have 
sought to apply these in subsequent articles 
(Notes, xvi, 97-106; Modern Philology, 1, 
561-572) and in my edition of the Holme Riddles 
(Publications of Modern Language Association, XI, 
211f.). Now, Professor Trautmann speaks slight- 
ingly of my analogues to our problems as ‘‘ dinge, 
die in mehr oder weniger entlegnen schriften 
stehn’’ (p. 202). Yet, despite his dissent, the con- 
ning of queries in the light of their history is obvi- 


ously of twofold advantage to the student. First, 
it enables him to discover scores of illuminating 
parallels to the motives before him in the riddles 
of all countries and centuries, and often to chase 
his panting problem through time and space from 
the remotest period until the present. Secondly, — 
and this is equally helpful-—the careful examina- 
tion of many thousand riddles of different eras 
gives the investigator what I may term a riddle- 
sense, which compels him to weigh each particular 
problem, not asa scholar in his study, but as a 
man among men of naive minds. The over- 
sophistication of the exclusively modern point of 
view is more than dangerously anachronistic ; it is, 
as in the case before us, absolutely fatal to the 
proper conception of problems. He who brings 
to the solving of riddles only a knowledge of the 
text in hand and of Simrock’s Ratselbuch is as 
competent to sit in judgment upon their meaning 
as a student of ballads whose range is confined to 
the Percy Reliques is to pose as an authority. 
The command of material and the riddle-sense are 
the two things needful. Had Professor Traut- 
mann possessed the one, he would not have insisted 
upon his erroneous analysis and ‘‘ Rosenbutz’’ so- 
lution of E. B. R., 26, which has its close verbal 
counterpart in the modern English riddle of Onion 
(infra), and upon the association with ‘‘Ten Young 
Chickens ’’ of one of the most widely spread prob- 
lems of its day (E. B. R., 14); nor would he have 
failed to produce cogent historical support for his 
admirable solution of E. B. R., 52, ‘*Pen and 
Fingers.’? Had he possessed the other, he could 
never have connected EL. B. R., 11 with ‘‘ An- 
chor,’’ 74 with ‘‘ Water,’’ and 95 with ‘‘ Riddle.’’ 
Riddles have their vested right in a little corner of 
Comparative Philology. 

In the next place, the solution of riddles is too 
uncertain a matter to permit their solver ‘‘to come 
to battle like a dictator from the plough.’’ To the 
same motives are often accorded, by the folk itself, 
different solutions, as I have shown ‘at length 
(Notes, xvut, 5-6). It was, of course, the pur- 
pose of the riddler to lead his hearers into many 
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devious paths, each of which seemed for the moment 
the only way of escape from the maze ; and his 
cunning has been richly rewarded by the fate of 
modern solvers. Not only do they differ with one 
another, but they differ quite as widely with their 
former selves. Dietrich’s second article is often 
a palinode of his first ( Haupts Zeitschrift, x1, 448- 
490; xm, 232-252) ; and Professor Trautmann 
frankly and freely changes ground in many prob- 
lems. FE. B. R., 11, once solved by him, ‘‘ Bub- 
ble’’ is now ‘‘ Anchor’’; 30, formerly ‘‘ Swallow 
and Sparrow,”’ is now ‘‘ Bird and Wind’’; 31, 
‘*Corn-field in ear’’ now becomes Béam. In 
52, ‘‘Horse and Wagon’’ is rightly replaced 
by ‘‘Pen’’; in 53, ‘‘Broom’’ by ‘‘ Threshing 
Flail’’; and in 80, ‘‘Spear’’ by ‘‘Horn.’”’ In 
58 he recants his recantation, passing in successive 
articles from ‘‘ Hailstones’’ to ‘‘ Raindrops’’ to 
‘«Storm-clouds.’’ If, in one-half of the riddles 
here considered by him, he has altered utterly his 
interpretations, Professor Trautmann will, I think, 
be the first to admit the unwisdom of lengthy and 
strenuous dogmatizing over opinions which may 
to-morrow be abandoned by their champion. 
Thirdly, I take issue with Professor Trautmann 
in his perversion of the meaning of many prob- 
lems. Despite his regrettable use of the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, he is unquestionably right in 
insisting upon a close study of the Anglo-Saxon 
text ; but, when this study leads him to wrest words 
from their true calling, and to leap beyond all 
bounds of metaphor, it is time to protest with all 
deference. I present a few of his many misinter- 
pretations of the original. B. R., reads :— 


wundorlice 
hipe lédan 


listum gegierwed.”’ 


**Te wiht geseah 
hornum bitwéonum 
lyftfeet léohtlic 


Professor Trautmann renders (p. 191) :—‘‘ Dieses 
wesen (ein vogel) fiihrt zwischen seinen hérnern 
(dem ober- und unterkicfer seines schnabels) 
beute. Die beute ist ein leichtes und kunstvoll 
bereitetes luftgefiiss (ein gras- oder strohhalm 
oder eine feder).’’ I register twofold objection : 


first, that, in spite of the well-known word, 
hyrnednebba, the upper and lower parts of the beak 
would not, in any flight of fancy, be called ‘the 
bird’s horns’’; and, secondly, that neither a 
blade of grass nor a feather would be termed ‘‘ an 
air-vessel,’? ‘on account of its hollowness.’ I 
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also think it exceedingly unlikely that in E. B. R. 
14", haswe bléde means ‘‘ein mehre wochen lang 
bebriitetes ei’? (p. 180); that in 18°, briinum 
beadoweépnum, bitrum ordum,leglum dttorsperum 
refers to ‘ the logs and coals thrown into an oven’ 
(p. 182); and that 58°», sanges rofe relates to ‘the 
voice of thunder’ (p. 200). It passes belief that 
in 11%, mee lifgende lyft upp ahéf,/wind of wege 
could refer to ‘the weighing of an anchor’ (p. 
171). It is sheer assault and battery upon words 
to render (p. 207) 95°*, gefrége as ‘‘ein gegen- 
stand des fragens,’’ and to regard 4b, fréondum as 
dative singular of the present participle, fréonde 
(fréogende). And it is entirely beyond reason to 
ask us (p. 201) to find an allusion to the various 
forms of water and their grammatical genders in 
E. B. R., 


‘‘Tc wes fémme geong, 
ond znlic rine 


feax-har cwéne 
on ane tid.’’ 


Fourthly, —and this is a crowning weakness of 
Professor Trautmann’s paper—perversion of mean- 
ing is supplemented by distortion of the text of the 
riddles. We may all differ, it seems that we must 
all differ, with regard to the meaning of these 
enigmas, but we must all agree in respecting the 
integrity of the text. If our particular solution 
does not harmonize with the manuscript, it is 
clear that the solution needs emending, not the 
reading. Unfortunately, Professor Trautmann 
does not hold this view. The text may be with- 
out flaw, it may indeed contain a reading con- 
firmed by many parallel passages in the Riddles 
themselves ; but, if it does not accord with his 
answer of the moment, he alters in Procrustean 
fashion. This blameworthy practice is seen at its 
worst in his treatment of FE. B. R., 11°, on sunde 
awox. No valid objections can be alleged against 
this reading ; it is in perfect harmony with the 
context, and is moreover supported by 101%, 
op pet ie dweox and 731, ie on wonge adwéox ; but 
it does not fit his freshest solution, ‘‘ Anchor,”’’ so, 
instead of throwing this overboard, he emends the 
line to read, on sande grof (p. 171). Not content 
with this violent change, he alters, for the same 
reason, 11", béames to bearmes, an enigmatic 
word in this context. Now, frankly, what value 
can be attached to a solution so abnormally engen- 
dered? Likewise in . B. R., 58”, the ms. read- 
ing, litle wihte, is the very antipode of his forced 
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solution, ‘‘Stormclouds,’’ so he begs the question 
by arbitrarily substituting the objectionable lihte 
(p. 199), thus marring utterly this charming little 
swallow-flight of song. In 18"*, men gemunan, 
the verb is not to Professor’s Trautmann’s liking, 
as this could hardly be said of ‘‘ Bread ;’’ so he 
changes the word to the unlikely gewilnia’ (p. 
183) ; but here he can plead a defective line. 
His changes of E. B. R., 12", héah to hearm (p. 
176) and of 52* to read, fugla fultum fléag geond 
lyfte (p. 195), and his alterations of the text of 
95*° (pp. 206-207) have this much in their 
favor, that the passages emended are certainly 
corrupt. 

To summarize, lack of historical method, incon- 
stancy of solutions, perversion of the meaning of 
the text, and arbitrary assaults upon its integrity, 
go far to discredit many of the answers in the article 
before us. And yet, in his analysis of one or two 
problems, Professor Trautmann has achieved valu- 
able results. I shall now devote attention to each 
of the queries discussed in the Beitriige essay. 

There is little need to refute Professor Traut- 
mann’s Anchor ’’ solution of E. B. R., 11, built 
as it has been shown to be, upon unwarranted 
changes in text and upon perverted meanings.’ 
But I must consider his three objections to the 
answer, ‘‘ Barnacle Goose,’’ which superstition I 
have already discussed at length (Notes, xv, 
100-101). He asks (p. 170) :—‘‘ Neb miisste 
doch bei Brooke’s annahme den schnabel der gans 
bedeuten : wire es nun aber nicht héchst seltsam, 
wenn der dichter die gans, die doch nach jener 
vorstellung mit ihrem ganzen leibe in der enge, 
der muschel, war, sagen liesse, ‘mein schnabel 
war in der enge?’’’ Giraldus Cambrensis, Zo- 
pographia Hiberniae, 1, xv, (Rolls Series, 1867, 
v, 47) answers this, when he tells us of the Bar- 
nacle Goose :—‘‘ Dehine tamquam ab alga ligno 


LE. B. R., 11%, hafde feorh ewico, ‘ T had a living soul,”’ 
could surely not be said of a lifeless thing like an anchor. 
Elsewhere in l’. B. R. the phrase is, of course, used only 
of creatures with life like the ‘‘ Fingers” (14°*) and the 
‘Siren’? (745>). Yet Professor Trautmann would render 
(p. 171), ‘‘Ich bewegte mich lebhaft.’”? So to him /uvrite 
hyrste (118) means ‘‘the anchor rope.’? An Anglo-Saxon 
riddler, who juggled thus with the meaning of words, 
would have broken all rules of the game, and would have 
tempted his hearers to add a tragic passage to the Fuies of 
Men. 
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cohaerente conchylibus testis ad liberiorem forma- 
tionem inclusae, per rostra dependent.’’? Or per- 
mit me to give Max Miiller’s translation of the 
Latin (Science of Language, Second Series, 1865, 
p- 564) :—‘‘ Bernacae are like marsh-geese, but 
somewhat smaller. They are produced from fir 
timber tossed along the sea, and are at first like 
gum. Afterwards they hang down by their beaks 
as if from a seaweed attached to the timber, sur- 
rounded by shells in order to grow more freely. 
Having thus, in process of time, been clothed with 
a strong coat of feathers, they either fall into the 
water or fly freely away into the air.’’ Does this 
not read like a close paraphrase of our Anglo- 
Saxon text? Professor Trautmann’s second objec- 
tion is even more easily disposed of :—‘‘ Der dich- 
ter kann ferner nicht wol sagen dass die gans vom 
winde aufgehoben und fortgetragen werde ; das 
trife zu auf ein blatt, eine feder, einen grashalm, 
aber von einem vogel sagt man, ‘er schwingt sich 
in die luft und fliegt davon.’ ’’ ‘There is a vast 
difference between Modern German prose and Old 
English poetry. He seems to have forgotten 
completely that we are told of the Swan in 
E. B. R., 
mec ahebbaS ofer helepa byht 

hyrste mine ond péos héa lyft, 

ond mec bonne wide wolena strengu 

ofer fole byre’.”’ 


So of the Swallows (EZ. B. R., 58"), Déos lyft byre’ds 
litle wihte. Professor Trautmann can hardly lay 
much stress on his third objection that our riddle 
is four centuries earlier than Giraldus’ account of 
the superstition. This is just the sort of popular 
myth that might exist for hundreds of years among 
simple men before finding a scholar to record it ; 
and, again, many accounts of the marvel may 
have perished. In the case of a bit of folk-lore, 
a negative argument drawn from the absence of 
extant testimony is always weak. If I have 
established this solution—and I think that I have 
—here at last is an early and exact record of the 
Barnacle Goose. 

For his answer, ‘‘ Wine,’’ to E. B. R., 12, 
Professor Trautmann has made out a seemingly 
good case (pp. 173-176); but Dietrich’s solution, 
‘‘Night’”’ fits better the various conditions of the 
query. That this problem is clearly a companion- 
piece to E. B. R., 28, ‘‘ Mead”? is, at first sight, 
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an argument for the ‘‘Wine”’ interpretation ; 
but the meaning, ‘‘ night debauch,’’ is quite as 
well suited to the vinous lines that suggest the 
later riddle. The opening passage (12'*) far 
better describes a starry night than a golden 
beaker.* Night, by reason of its evil ways, may 
well be praised by drunken revellers (3°>-** ; com- 
pare the next riddle, 13°, dol drunemennen deor- 
cum nihtum) and rogues (Aldhelm, xu, ‘‘ Nox,”’’ 
line 9, ‘‘ Diri latrones me semper amare sole- 
bant’’); and yet it protects others from the 
paths of folly by leading them to rest or sleep 
(5a, nyttre fore implies ‘‘ course of conduct’’). 
I agree with Dietrich that 12°, horda déorast, 
refers to the Sun, and that the line describes the 
coming of the day ; and accept, in this corrupt 
passage, Cosijn’s spirited reading, héah Aringed 
(Paul und Braune, Beitrage, 23, 128) instead of 
Professor Trautmann’s hearm bringed, which 
seems to me tame and prosaic. His explanation 
of the closing lines of the poem is as unfortunate 
us his interpretation of the opening passage. It 
is hard to believe that horda déorast refers to the 
communion-wine (why should that bring harm ?) ; 
and that nyttre fore (12°) is intended also to sug- 
gest the Eucharist. These are my reasons for 
preferring the answer, ‘‘ Night.’’ 

When Professor Trautmann wrote his article 
last October, he had not yet read my contribution 
to Modern Philology of April, 1905 (a1, 561f.), 
on ‘‘ Riddles of the Bede Tradition’’; else I can- 
not believe that he would have held out against 
the many analogues there cited to prove that the 
‘«Fingers’’ motive, 2. B. R., 14, is one of the 
most popular of the riddle themes of its day. 
14™, turf tredan, which is paralleled by the Latin 


? Few will agree, I think, that Professor Trautmann, in 
his note on JZasu (pp. 216-218), has successfully com- 
batted the hitherto received meanings of the word. He 
seeks to prove that it can mean only “ gliinzend,’’ and 
that, therefore, hasofag (12!*) is inapplicable to “‘ Night.’’ 
Even if we grant that this is the exclusive meaning, we 
must not forget that ‘‘ Night’s mantle’’ in poetry may be 
‘*gleaming,’’ as well as ‘‘azure’’ or ‘‘sable.’’ But we 
cannot grant this. Hasu seems to have the connotation of 
glaucus to which indeed it corresponds, E. B. R., 4161», 
The Latin word is a synonym of caerulus (Harper's Latin 
Dictionary, s. v. glaucus) and, as Dietrich has noted, 
caerula is the very adjective used by Aldhelm to describe 
Nox in his riddle upon that subject (xu, 6). 
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pergebat plana campestria (St. Gall ms. 196), 
and 9a, haswe bléde, refer clearly to the leaves of 
the manuscript on which the hands are browsing 
(Notes, xv, 101). Professor Trautmann’s so- 
lution, ‘‘ Ten Chickens’’ is ingeniously defended 
by him (178-180) ; but his arguments seem to 
me unconvincing. To claim that the ‘skin 
which hangs on the wall’’ (3a-4) is not the 
glove of folk-riddles of all times (Notes, J. ¢..) but 
‘the film that clings to the inner surface of the 
egg-shell after the hatching,’ is to reason far too 
quaintly and totally without the warrant of Euse- 
bius, No. 38, who says nothing of ‘‘ wall ;’’ and 
to interpret haswe bléde as ‘eggs in an advanced 
state of incubation’ is surely a curious conceit. 
Then, too, his treatment of the numbers, ‘‘ six”’ 
and ‘‘ten’’ (1-2), seems arbitrary. In my 
opinion, he has failed throughout to prove his 
case in the light of either logic or tradition. 

In £. B. R., 18, I must refuse to be led by 
Professor Trautmann from the camp to the kitchen. 
This riddle is certainly a companion-piece to E. 
B. R., 24, ‘* Bow,’’ and forms with it one of the 
many pairs in our collection. Both objects swal- 
low and spit out terror and poison ; from the belly 
of each fly deadly darts ; each is the servant of a 
master. Indeed, a half-line of one poem (18%) 
appears practically unchanged in the other (24). 
Is it not reasonable then to seek a companion 
weapon to the ‘‘ Bow?’’ I find this in Dietrich’s 
first solution, Ballista, which as I have already 
shown (Notes, xvi, 104) is, elsewhere in riddle 
poetry, associated with Arcus. This answer caps 
our query at every point.* Above E. B. R., 18, 


3 Tsidor tells us of the Ballista in his Origines, xvmI, x : 
‘‘Torquetur enim verbere nervorum et magna vi jacit aut 
hastas aut saxa.’? From the many Roman references in 
Marquardt und Mommsens Handbuch der Rémischen Alter- 
thitmer, 1884, v, 522-524, and from many medieval exam- 
ples in Du Cange’s Glossarium, s. v., one gathers that not 
only darts and rocks but beams and bolts of every sort were 
cast from the hugeengine. So our riddler’s chief motives, 
the varied contents of the creature’s belly (E. B. R., 
(182-3, 7-10) and the casting forth thence of ‘‘spear-terror”’ 
(42,6) are here well sustained. Illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the Ballista in Baumeister, Denkméiiler, s. v., Yule’s 
Marco Polo, 1, 122, and in Marquardt support the mention 
in E. B. R., 18, of the subject’s ‘‘mouth’’ and “belly”? ; 
and the cords with which it was wound (‘‘ Ballista funi- 
bus nervinis tenditur’’) may perhaps be “ the enclosing 
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in the Ms. are two runes, B with the L above it. 
If B refers to Ballista, may not L represent its 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent, lire (Sprachschatz, 11, 
183)? Let us now glance at Professor Traut- 
mann’s solution, ‘‘ Baking Oven.’’ His long 
analysis of this problem (pp. 180-184) leads him 
into fourfold error. He ignores entirely the re- 
lation of the riddle to its mate, E. B. R., 24, since 
this association in war cries out against his answer. 
According to his wont, he changes the text (1b, 
11a) to fit his meaning. He hunts words and 
phrases beyond all the bounds of riddle fantasy. 
4a, sperebrogan is wrenched into meaning ‘the 
flames of the oven’; and 8—Sa, ‘‘the brown 
war-weapons, bitter points, dire poison-spears’’ 
are strangely enough regarded as the fuel. This 
is surely not the naiveté of the riddler. And, 
finally, he seeks to sustain his solution by point- 
ing to certain likenesses to E. B. R., 50, ‘dem 
zweifellosen backofen-riitsel.’’ Such a solution 
of EF. B. R., 50 is certainly suggestive and 
may be correct, but it remains to be estab- 
lished over against Dietrich’s acceptable answer, 
‘*Bookease.’’ Further fallacious reasoning is 
employed by him, when, after changing LZ. B. R., 
18"* to resemble 50”, he argues for his solution 
from this made-to-order resemblance (p. 184). 
‘‘Not proven’’ must be the verdict against the 
Baking Oven”’ thesis. 

E. B. R., 26 contains the ‘‘Onion’’ motive 
common in popular riddles even to-day. Indeed, 
as I have already pointed out (Notes, xvii, 103), 
the Onion stanza of Royal Riddle Book, Glasgow, 
1820, p. 11, which is too coarse to print, reads, 
line for line, like a modern rendering of the Anglo- 
Saxon in the description of its lofty stand, its treat- 
ment at the hands of the goodwife and her water- 
ing eyes. One trait alone in our problem, 2b-3, 
Né&ngum scefpe .. . nymfe bonan anum, 


wires’? of line 2a. Lines 3a, dryhtgestrZona and 10, 
wombhord wlitig wloncum déore, seem to me to express 
admirably that joyous pride of the Anglo-Saxons in their 
war-weapons, of which our riddles are so full; and the 
last line is of characteristic grimness, when applied to 
an engine of destruction. 

‘In literature as in life the Onion causes eyes to water. 
Shakespeare is full of examples:—A. W. v, 3, 321: 
‘Mine eyes smell onions; I shall weep anon’’; A. and 
C., 1, 2, 176, ‘‘ The tears live in an onion that should water 
this sorrow’’; Id., 1v, 2, 35, ete. 
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hurt no one except a murderer,’’ seemed unsuited 
to ‘‘Onion,’’ so I accepted the ‘‘ Hemp’’ solution 
of Bouterwek, supported by Scaliger’s riddle of 
Cannabis (Reusner, 1, 190), in which the subject 
is the servant of justice, is deprived of its head, 
(ineapitata) and is then tortured. But, as the 
‘‘Hemp ’”’ answer hardly fits the last line of our 
riddle, and as the historical evidence is over- 
whelmingly on the side of ‘‘ Onion,’’ I now accept 
that solution. I now believe that bonan is used 
in the general sense of ‘‘ destroyer’’ (E. B. R., 
66, ‘‘Onion,’’ bited mee on ber lic, briced mine 
wisan), and that 267° is but an adaptation of the 
motive in the Symphosius ‘‘Onion’’ riddle, No. 
44, ‘* Mordeo mordentes ; ultro non mordeo quem- 
quam.’’ This is followed in EF. B. R., 66°, admit- 
ted by all to be ‘‘ Onion,’’ which has also in com- 
mon with our problem the motives of ‘‘ loss of 
head ’’ (26°, 667°”) and ‘‘confinement in a nar- 
row place’’ (26, 66°°)—strong evidence for a 
common solution. It is my opinion, that Professor 
Trautmann’s ‘‘ Rosenbutz’’ (pp. 184-188) does 
not accord with the demands of the problem as 
well as ‘‘Onion,’’ that indeed it hardly meets any 
of them. It is not, however, opinion but fact that, 
in our query, we have traditional ‘‘Onion’’ mo- 
tives of riddle literature ; that ‘‘ Rosenbutz’’ is 
not only never associated with these motives, but 
that when its kinsman, ‘‘ Hagebutte,’’ appears as 
a theme, it is in a ‘‘Cherry-Arbutus’’ group 
(Notes, xvi, 6), which cannot be misconstrued 
into any real relation to our problem. One is 
therefore absolutely safe in rejecting the usurper, 
Rosenbutz.”’ 

E. B. R., 30, perhaps the most imaginative of 
all Anglo-Saxon poems of Nature is given by 
Professor Trautmann (p. 191) in ‘‘ the dull cata- 
logue of common things.’’ The wonderful wight 
who bears booty, an air-vessel, between his horns 
is, according to his curious interpretation, a bird 
carrying a feather in his beak. Then comes the 
wind, snatches the feather out of his mouth and 
drives the wretched creature home ; it then blows 
westward, because w is needed for the alliteration, 
ete. Is it really necessary to consider further than 
I have already done anything so inherently im- 
probable as this? Walz’s solution, ‘‘ Cloud and 
Wind,”’ (Harvard Studies, v1, 264) is far more 
pleasing and suitable ; but I do not believe that 
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this is as well adapted to the sense of the poem as 
Dietrich’s ‘‘Moon and Sun’”’ ( Haupts Zeitschrift, 
x1, 468f.). Let us see how the early myth- 
maker weaves his story of elemental strife. The 
primitive attitude to the two great lights of heaven 
is seen in the deservedly famous Ossianic ‘‘ Ad- 
dress to the Sun ’’ (Clerk’s Translation, 1870, 1, 
221): 
“O Sun! 
Thou comest forth strong in thy beauty. 


The Moon, all pale, forsakes the sky 
To hide herself in the western wave, 
Thou in thy journey art alone, 


The Moon is lost aloft in the heaven ; 
Thou alone dost triumph ever more 
In gladness of light, all thine own.’’ 


Here are the chief motives of our riddle : the con- 
test between the bodies, the loss of the Moon’s 
light and the triumph of the Sun, I give now a 
detailed interpretation of E. B. R., 30. The 
Moon is seen bearing between his horns as booty 
a bright air-vessel, which is the light captured 
from the Sun in battle (4, hiife .. . of Aam 
heresife). He would build himself a bower or 
tabernacle (bir = tubernaculum, Sprachschatz, 1, 
150) in the burg and set it skilfully, if it so might 
be (see Psalms, x1x, 4, ‘‘In them hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun’’). Then the wonderful 
being, known to all men on earth, the Sun her- 
self, appeared in the heavens (7b, ofer wealles 
hrof ), snatched his booty, the light from the Moon, 
and drove away the wretched wanderer (so in 
Ossian, ‘‘The Moon, all pale, forsakes the sky” ). 
Then hastening with vengeance on her journey, 
she fared towards the west ( Wonders of Creation, 
68, ‘‘Sun,’’ gewited Aonne mid Ay wuldre on west- 
rodor). (At this coming of the Sun) dust rose to 
heaven (probably raised by the cool wind that, in 
early Germanic poetry, blows at the rush of day ; 
see Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, 745, 1518) dew 
fell on the earth, night departed.° Nor did any 


5 30138, niht ford gewat is rendered by both Grein and 
Professor Trautmann, ‘‘night came on.’’ There is not 
the least warrant for this rendering. When ford gewat 
appears elsewhere in like context, it means in each case, 
‘*departed ’’ or ‘‘began to depart’’: Luke 1x, 12, gewat 
sé deg (‘dies coeperat declinare’’ ), Genesis, 2447, 
ford gewat &fenscima, Compare with our passage Phenix, 
98-99, on deegréd, and séo deorce niht won gewited. 
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one of men know afterward the journey of the 
Moon (a riddle motive of the time, Notes, xv, 
104). I shall return to this myth in my discussion 
of the riddle’s mate, FE. B. R., 95 (infra). 

There seems now little reason to doubt that 
Dietrich’s first solution of FE. B. R., 45, ‘* Key,’’ 
which Professor Trautmann defends (pp. 192- 
195), is better than his second, ‘‘Sheath.’’ To 
both answers I have presented many analogues 
(Notes, xvi, 103). Let me repeat what I have 
shown at length (Jd. 6), that it is unwise to dog- 
matize over the answers to certain Anglo-Saxon 
riddles of this class. It is probable that the col- 
lector himself knew and cared little about the 
original solutions, since any decorous reply would 
adorn his unseemly tale. 

If Professor Trautmann does not fear ‘‘the 
Greeks bearing gifts,’ I am glad to offer many 
analogues to confirm his apt solution of E. B. R., 
52, ‘Pen and Fingers’’ (pp. 195-198), which 
well replaces Dietrich’s inappropriate answer, 
‘*Dragon.’’ The relation of the ‘‘ four wights”’ 
(1b) is mentioned not only in Tatwine’s enigma, 
No. 6, ‘‘ De Penna,’’ which he quotes (p. 197), 
but in Aldhelm, rv, 1, line 4, and in the 
‘*Pen’’ problem (xix) of Cambridge ms. Gg. 
v, 35 (printed by me, Modern Philology, u, 
571): ‘*Tres gemini repunt stimulati marmore 
pellis.’’ Upon this the glossator comments, ‘‘ Tres 
digiti discurrunt in pagina stimulati, cum acuta 
penna, vel graphio, vel planitie.’” The same mo- 
tive appears in two ‘‘ Pen’’ riddles from the Ger- 
man and Italian Tyrol, cited by Petsch (Palaestra, 
Iv, 1899, p. 135), ‘‘ Drei fiihren und zwei schauen 
zu’’ and ‘‘ Due la guarda e cinque la mena,’’ in 
both of which the eyes watch the work of the 
fingers. The ‘‘ black tracks’’ (2b-3a) are found 
not only in Eusebius, ‘‘De Penna’’ (No. 35), 
which our riddler did not know, but in Aldhelm’s 
query, v, 3, 1. 4, vestigia caerula lin- 
quo,’’ and in the ninth century ‘‘ Lorsch”’ riddle, 
No. ix (Haupts Zeitschrift, xxm, 260), ‘ tetra 
. . . linquit vestigia.’’ The interrelation of these 
various ‘‘Pen’’ enigmas is discussed at length by 
Ebert (/d., 200). The ‘‘black tracks”’ 
appear as ‘‘ black seed in a white field’’ in the 
riddles given by Petsch (2. ec.) and by Wossidlo 
( Mecklen burgische Volksiiberlieferungen, 1897, No. 
70, Notes). The other motives in Z. B. R., 52, 
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are well explained by Professor Trautmann in the 
light of the ‘‘Pen’’ passage in E. B. R., 277", 
Book.”’ 

I yield to Professor Trautmann’s superior knowl- 
edge of the ‘‘ Threshing Flail’’ (E. B. R., 53), 
in the use of which his whole article proves him 
an adept. There he was certainly right, and I, 
wrong. I believe now that his answer (pp. 198- 
199) fully meets the demands of the problem, and 
that Dietrich’s ‘‘ Two Buckets,’’ like many other 
answers to Anglo-Saxon riddles, must be consigned 
to the Limbo of Vanities. I am also in thorough 
accord with the new solution of E. B. R., 80, 
‘‘Horn,’’ which fits the riddle far better than 
Dietrich’s ‘‘ Hawk’’ or Walz’s ‘‘Sword’’ ( Har- 
vard Studies, v1, 267). The illuminating inter- 
pretation of every enigmatic phrase in the poem 
(pp. 203-206) leaves nothing for me to add. 
Blackburn’s solution of E. B. R., 30, Béam, 
which Professor Trautmann champions (pp. 211- 
215), I regard with greater favor than formerly, 
but am not yet convinced of its aptness. This I 
shall discuss at a later time. 

Professor Trautmann’s only objection to Diet- 
rich’s first answer to E. B. R., 58, ‘‘ Swallows,”’ 
is ‘ that 5a, tredad bearonessas, could not be said 
of them’ (Anglia, xvu, 398). Why not? 
Indeed, that is exactly what Aldhelm (v1, 1, 1. 6) 
makes his Hirundo say : ‘‘ umbrosas quaero late- 
bras.’’ It needs no Audubon to tell us that ‘‘ the 
swallow is found in remote and secluded woods and 
swamps as well as about the habitations of men.’’ ® 
We know, moreover, that Swallows are dark- 
coated (2b-3a), purple, steel-blue, brownish- 
black, that they fare in flocks (4a), and that 
their ‘‘ pipe and trill and cheep and twitter’’ (as 
Tennyson describes their note in ‘‘ The Princess ’’ ) 
is among the best-known of bird-songs (Sb, 4b). 
As I have shown (supra), in my discussion of the 
‘Barnacle Goose,’’ Déos lyft byred (1a) is used 
in E. B. R. of the flight of birds (8**, 11°). 
Above all, Swallows are litle wihte (1b). The 
unwarranted change of this to lihte wihte is, in 


6 An early but accurate observer, Alexander Neckham, 
De Naturis Rerum, ¢. L11 ( Rolls Series, 1863, p. 103) says 
of Swallows :—“ Quaedam enim domos inhabitantes in eis 
nidificant . . . quaedam in abruptis montium mansionem 
eligunt.’’? The second clause suggests 5824, ofer beorghleopa 
and may well apply to the Cliff Swallow, hirundo fulva. 
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itself, quite sufficient to invalidate the fallacious 
claims of Professor Trautmann’s ‘‘ Stormclouds,”’ 
a sadly forced answer (p. 200). Stopford Brooke’s 
preference for the solution, ‘‘ Martin’? (Early 
English Literature, 148, Note) supports my in- 
terpretation. 

E. B. R., 74 is a ‘*monster riddle,’’ and the 
strange creature must satisfy many conditions. If 
I read the simple text aright, the thing must be at 
once a woman, both old and young, and a hand- 
some man. It must fly with the birds and swim 
in the flood. It must dive into the water, dead 
with the fishes, and yet, when it steps on the land, 
it must have a living soul. Professor Trautmann 
defends his solution, ‘‘ Water’’ (p. 202), and 
labors over its various forms: a spring (‘‘ young 
woman’’), a cake of ice (‘fa hoary-haired wo- 
man’’), and snow (‘‘a handsome man’’), These 
startling identifications he champions by reference 
to grammatical gender. Mythology thus becomes 
the creature of declensions. The snow or man 
flies in the air, the ice or beldam swims and then 
sinks into the water, the spring or maiden runs 
upon the earth. This is all too finely spun. 
Moreover has ‘‘ Water’’ ‘‘a living soul?”’ I 
still think the answer futile. I have already 
offered the solution, ‘‘Siren,’’ and have sought to 
justify this by analogues (Notes, xvut, 101). 
This answer easily meets every demand of the 
text. The Siren is both aged and young, cen- 
turies old and yet with the face of a girl. It is 
not only a woman but sometimes a man.’ In the 
Latin riddles of Reusner (1, 177; 0, 77) the 
Siren is not only ‘‘femina’’ but ‘‘ avis,’ ‘¢pis- 
cis’? and ‘‘scopulus.’’ In Greek and Etruscan 
and Roman art, the Sirens were represented as 
bird-women ;* but, as Harrison and Baumeister 
point out, at an early period of the Middle Ages 
(‘‘vom 7 Jahrhundert ab’’) the Teutonic con- 


7™To establish the two sexes of our creature, I have 
already pointed (Notes, /.c.) to the male ‘‘Siren’’ of 
Orendel, 94. Philippe of Thaun tells us of the ‘‘Siren”’ 
in his Bestiare, 1. 683, ‘‘il cante en tempeste’’; and in 
two of Philippe’s sources (Mann, Anglia, 1x, 396) we 
have ‘‘figuram hominis,” and in a third, “ figuram 
feminis.’’ 

8 Schrader, Die Sirenen, Berlin, 1868, pp. 70-112; Har- 
rison, Jyths of the Odyssey, London, 1882, Chap. v, ‘‘ Myth 
of the Syrens’’?; Baumeister, Denkmiiler des Klassischen 
Altertums, Munich, 1888, s. v. ‘‘ Seirenen.’’ 
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ception of a fish-woman or mermaid met and 
mingled with the classical idea of a bird-maiden.? 
The combined bird and fish aspects explain 72’, 
fléah mid fuglum ond on flide swom. As no one 
will doubt the appositeness of the last line of the 
riddle, there remains to be discussed only 72', 
déaf under jhe, dead mid fisewum. Every student 
of myths knows that, ‘‘ when Ulysses or the Argo- 
nauts had passed in safety, the Sirens threw them- 
selves into the sea and were transformed into rocks’’ 
(Harrison, p. 152, Note). In its narrative of 
these creatures, the Orphica Argonautica, 1293- 
1295 (Latin translation of Cribellus, Hermann 
Edition) furnishes apt explanation of our enig- 
matic line :—- 

‘* Ab obice saxi 


Praecipites sese in pelagus misere profundum, 
Sed formam in petras, generosa corpora mutant.’’ 1° 


The ‘‘scopulus’’ phase of the Siren thus appears 
in Anglo-Saxon. Every condition of E. B. R., 
74, finds natural explanation in this widely spread 
myth. 

E. B. R., 95 has long been the theme of 
minute yet fruitless discussion. Dietrich’s solu- 
tion, ‘‘ Wandering Singer,’’ which has been de- 
fended by Nuck (Anglia, x, 393-394), and 
Hicketier (Jd., 584-592) is rightly rejected by 
Professor Trautmann (p. 208) on many grounds. 
Yet his own answer, ‘‘ Riddle,’’ already twice 
championed by him (Anglia, v1, Anzeiger, 168 ; 
vu, Anz., 210f.) and attacked at length in the 
articles of Nuck and Hicketier, seems to me even 
more unfortunate than that of Dietrich. His 
interpretation, to which he now devotes several 
pages (206-211), everywhere refutes itself by its 


®The identity of Siren and Mermaid is seen in many 
Anglo-Saxon glosses (Bosworth-Toller, s. v.). Philippe 
de Thaun, Bestiare, 664 f., tells us that ‘‘ the Siren has the 
make of a woman down to the waist, and the feet of a 
falcon and the tail of a fish.’? So the creature is presented 
in the illustration of the Old-High-German Gottweih 
Physiologus (Heider, Physiologus, Vienna, 1851, p. 10, 
Plate 3). And Laurens Andrewe (The Babees Book, 
Early English Text Society, 32, 237-238) gives a like 
account. 

1 How long this tradition persisted, we know from a 
painting of the death-dive of the Siren on the obverse of 
a Greek amphora (Baumeister, p. 1643, Plate 1700) and 
from a well-known illustration in Herrad von Lands- 
perg’s Hortus Deliciarum, 1160 A. p. (Harrison, 171). 
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academic viewpoint and its consequent failure to 
grasp the naive psychology of riddling, by the 
usual perverted meanings and violent forcings of 
the text. It is indeed strange that the close con- 
nection of this problem with another riddle of the 
collection has been overlooked, and that, there- 
fore, the proper answer has never been given. I 
believe this to be ‘‘Moon,’’ and I find three 
motives common to EF. B. R., 95, and 30, ‘‘ Moon 
and Sun’’ (supra). These are the fame of the 
subject among earth-dwellers, its capture of booty 
in its proud hour and its later disappearance from 
the sight of men. As briefly as possible, I shall 
now translate and analyze the problem in the 
light of my solution. ‘I am a noble being, known 
to earls and rest often with the high and the low, 
famed among the folk (so of the Sun, EF. B. R., 
30°, séo is eallum eorSbiendum). I fare widely 
(Thorpe’s reading of 3b, fére). And to me (who 
was) formerly remote from friends" (so the Moon 
refers to his periods of lonely darkness) remains 
(4b, stonded ; compare Wonders of Creation, 5) 
booty,” if I shall have glory in the burgs (com- 
pare 30°, the Moon ‘‘ would build himself a bower 
in the burg’’) and a bright course.” Now wise 
(learned) men love very greatly my presence." 


1 Tn 954, I read with Brooke (Karly English Literature, 
p- 8) fremdum instead of Ms. fremdes (the text is corrupt ) ; 
but I interpret the passage very differently. From its 
position at the end of the first half-line, @r can hardly be 
a preposition governing fréondum, but is rather an adverb 
modifying fremdum, which qualifies mé and is followed by 
the usual dative construction (Sprachschatz, 1, 338). 

1295°a, hibendra hyht, ‘‘the delight of plunderers,’’ is 
but a circumlocution for hiife, ‘‘ booty,” (302; 4>) as 
277», fugles wyn and Professor Trautmann’s own reading, 
5242, fugla fulium are periphrases of fefer, ‘quill,’’ or as 
6539, heebbendes hyht is equivalent to “‘ the thing possessed.’’ 
‘*Booty,’”’ as in E. B. R., 30, refers to the light captured 
from the Sun, ‘‘the bright air-vessel’”’ of the earlier riddle 
(30%), AElfric tells us, se mdna and ealle steorran wnderfod 
léoht of Aire miclan sunnan (De Temporibus, Leechdoms, 
1m, 236). 

13 Tf 956 demands emendation, I accept gratefully Pro- 
fessor Trautmann’s gong for Ms. god, as no word could 
better suit the Moon’s path in heaven. Or shall we retain 
the Ms. reading, beorhtne god, as classical and Germanic 
belief assigns a god to the Moon (Grimm, Teutonic 
Mythology, 705, 1501), and our poet may be recording old 
tradition ? 

4 The word snottre, 7a, is used by Byrhtferth of scholars 
of this sort of lore ( Anglia, vii, 330, 1. 33). Another 
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I shall to many reveal wisdom ;” nor does any 
one on earth speak a word (the Moon’s teach- 
ings, unlike those of an earthly master, are con- 
veyed and received in silence). Though the 
children of men, earth-dwellers, eagerly seek after 
my trail, I sometimes (that is, when my light 
wanes), conceal my track from each one of men.” 

Since Professor Trautmann’s few happy inter- 
pretations (EF. B. R., 52, 53, 80) are those in 
which he has recanted former error, it is to be 
hoped that he will reconsider and renounce many 
of the solutions once presented as obiter dicta. 
Yet I infer from a remark on page 183 that he 
still clings to his ‘‘ Threshing Flail’’ answer to 
the ‘‘Loom’’ riddle, E. B. R., 57. Does he 
still explain E. B. R., 6, as ‘‘Chopping-block,’’ 9 
as ‘‘ Bell,’’ 23 as ‘‘ Bridge,’’ 29 as ‘‘ Harp,’’ 35 
as ‘‘ Bee,’’ 61 as ‘‘Runenstab,’”’ 70 as ‘‘korn- 
halm,’’ 91 as ‘‘Sickle’’? Does he still refuse 
to accept the ‘‘Badger’’ solution of FE. B. R., 
16, and the traditional answer to the Sympho- 
sius riddle, 86? One is curious to know. Such 
contributions as his present article will always be 
welcome since they invite and stimulate lively 
discussion and strong dissent. 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 


University of Vermont. 


Handboe passage (Id., 308, 19-24) shows the love of Eng- 
lish ‘wise men”? for the Moon and his wisdom’? :— 
“Uton xrest gléawlice swySe witan hweet hé [sé mina] 
sy sdSe, ond hwanon hé ond hwet hé dé on bim 
gerime odve hwy hé sy swi gehiten, oS8e hwi hine 
gemette, oSSe hine pes wurSscipes cise pet he sceolde 
gestandan on bam rimerefte. Ic wit gere pet hé ys 
béodscipes wyrSe.’’ 

The Moon is the source and centre of Anglo-Saxon 
‘‘ wisdom’? or scientific knowledge. Its orbit and “leap,’’ 
its cycles, its epacts, its relations to the weather, its effect 
upon the tides are the leading themes of AXlfric’s De Tem- 
poribus (Leechdoms, 111, 248, 264-268, 282). The Moon 
is invaluable in prognostications (Jd., 150-162, 177-197) ; 
and sets of course the time of Easter (Haundboc, 322-330). 

6 9510b-13 ig exactly parallel to 30188-14, ‘ Moon,” 
nenig sibpan | wera gewiste wihte and to Vienna 
MS. 67, No. 60 (Luna) (Mones Anzeiger, vit, 219) :— 


**Quo movear gressu nullus cognoscere tentat. 
Cernere nec vultus per diem signa valebit.’’ 
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ANOTHER EARLY MONUMENT OF 
THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 


The sentence in Italian, which lends interest to 
the document I am about to describe, was brought 
to my attention in the Spring of 1903 by Mr. J. 
A. Child, now instructor in the University of Cali- 
fornia. While collecting records of legal proce- 
dure to be compared by the Italian Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University with the Carta 
Capuana of 960 and the Carta di Teano of 964, 
he came upon a document of Suessa containing a 
sentence in Italian, which has apparently escaped 
notice hitherto. Ever since then it has been our 
intention to mention the matter in print, and I 
intended to write some comment on the formula 
in Italian, but now I am about to do little more 
than describe the document, for my attention has 
been continually distracted by other matters, and 
the study I have been able to give to the words of 
the sentence has elicited no valuable information, 
because they are not new, and the early literature 
of a similar dialect, with which they might be com- 
pared, is scarce, and has been examined already by 
others. 

The document in question, like its sisters the 
Carta Capuana of 960 and the Carta di Teano 
of 964, is published in the work of Gattola: 
Historia Abbatiz Cassinensis,! and in the sec- 
tion entitled : ‘‘Ssculum Sixtum Coenobii Cassi- 
nensis ; ab anno Christi 1000 ad 1100,’’ which 
perhaps accounts for its being overlooked, since, 
like the other two documents, it belongs to the 
tenth century, and so is out of place under the 
above heading. 

It is a notary’s record of a trial held at Suessa,? 
and contains the following formula in Italian, 
similar to those already known :—‘‘ Sao cco kelle 
terre per kelle fini que tebe monstrai Pergoaldi foro 
que ki contene, & per trenta anni le possette, . . .”’ 
This formula occurs four times with slight varia- 
tions, namely: first, as given above ; secondly, 
with kella terra instead of kelle terre, conteno 
instead of contene, & trenta anni instead of & per 
trenta anni; thirdly, with the same variations as 


1], pt. 1. 3087-310. 
? The modern Sessa Auronca, in the province of Caserta : 
the birthplace of the poet Lucilius. 


& 
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given in the second place; fourthly, with ‘elle 
terre as in the first place, but with the other 
variations as in the second and third places. 
These variations in the printed text, however, are 
of little importance, since they may not represent 
the manuscript correctly. 

The document is dated at the beginning as fol- 
lows : ‘‘In nomine domini nostri Jesu Christi vice- 
simo anno principatus domni Paldolfi, & quinto 
anno principatus domni Landolfi gloriosis princi- 
pibus mense Marcio sesta indiccione.”’ 

The Lombard princes referred to are beyond 
doubt Pandolfus I (‘‘ caput-ferreus’’) 943-981, 
and Landolfus III, his brother, 959-968. The date 
of the record is therefore March, 963, that month 
belonging also to the sixth ‘‘ indictio’’ according to 
the reckoning of the chronicles of the period. The 
document is published by Gattola immediately after 
two others of the year 961, which are concerned 
with the same monastery, Cucuruzzu, with which 
ours deals, and almost certainly with the same 
abbot, Gaido.* 

The record is of a case tried at Suessa before 
‘*Maraldo judex’”’ in the presence of ‘‘domnum 
Atenolfum & domnum Landolfum germanis filii 
memorize domni Landenolfi.’” Who these 
lords were I have not yet been able to ascertain 


5No other sixth ‘‘indictio,” beside that to which 
March of the year 963 belongs, will coincide with the 
twentieth year of a Pandolfus and the fifth of a Lan- 
dolfus. The year 963 does coincide with the twen- 
tieth and fifth respectively of Pandolfus I and Lan- 
dolfus III. The dates assigned to the reigns of these 
princes are those given by Pellegrini (Hist. Princ. Lang., 
pp. 325-7, in Muratori: Rerum Italicarum Seriptores 
11*) and agreed to by Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, Mi- 
lano, 1819; vit, 511, 525, 574, 630), except that the 
latter seems to think with the anonymous author of the 
Breve Chronicon Monasterii Beneventani, that Landolfus HT 
began to reign in 961, the year of the death of his father 
(cf. Antiquitates Italicw, ete., 1, 256, note 1). Muratori 
refers, however, to the Chronicon Cavense (Rer. It. Script., 
vil, 920) which gives the year 959. All the documents 
accessible to me, which are dated by the reigns of these 
princes, reckon the reign of Landolfus from 959 or 960, 
which confirms the statement of Pellegrini that he was as- 
sociated in the government with his father in the former 
year. The documents dated by the reigns of the two 
princes, published by Muratori and by Graevius, are also 
the best evidence for the dates of Pandolfus. For exam- 
ple, cf. the series of documents in the Chronicon Vultur- 
nense, Lib. Iv, 422 and following, in Rer. Ital. Scripi. 1. 
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definitely.‘ The plaintiff is Gaido, priest and 
abbot of the monastery of St. Saviour of Cucu- 
ruzzu, the name of the hill upon which the monas- 
tery stood.° The defendant is Gualfrid, son of 
Occicla, son of Guaiferus, an inhabitant of ‘‘ Cas- 
tro Calvi.’’*® The abbot, with his counsel, Ursus, 


*The document preceding this, of 961, (Gattola, op. cit., 
307°), mentions ‘‘ Atenolfus, & Landolfus Castaldeis di- 
lectis fratribus nostris’’ (it is Pandolfus I and Landolfus 
III who are speaking). These may be those mentioned 
in our document, in spite of the ‘‘fratribus’’ which Gat- 
tola takes literally (p. 308"). If so, Landenolfus was the 
father of the other two, and dead already in 963. In 
Ughelli: Italia Sacra, Venetiis, 1720, v1, 393, there is 
published a deed by Pandolfus and Landolfus, of the year 
964, bestowing the town of Isernia upon ‘‘ Landolfo comiti 
dilecti fratri nostro filio quond. Landenolfi thio nostro.’’ 
That is, in the year after our record, an uncle of the two 
princes who are making the decree, Landenolfus, appears 
as dead, and a son of his, Landolfus, is mentioned, who is 
acount. The only Landenolfus, uncle of Pandolfus I and 
Landolfus III, who appears in the genealogical table of 
Pellegrini (op. cit.), is Landenolfus, count of Suessa and 
afterward of Isernia. He has a son, Landolfus, count of 
Isernia. It seems likely that the latter is the Landolfus 
mentioned in our deed, and if so, he was count before 
becoming entitled to Isernia in 964, possibly count of 
Suessa with his father, since it was customary for the 
father to associate the son with himself in the government. 

As for the Atenolfus mentioned in our document, the 
only lord of that name, given by Pellegrini as contem- 
porary with the two sovereign princes, is Atenolfus, count 
of Suessa, given as the son of Atenolfus III, not of Lan- 
denolfus. There seems to have been some doubt in the 
mind of Pellegrini as to the existence of another Atenol- 
fus, count of Suessa, for in the subscript to Atenolfus IIT, 
he has written : ‘‘ Idem vero, an alter cognominis Atenul- 
fus, filius Landulfi I, fuerit comes Suess, haud liquet.’’ 

In a deed of 976 recorded by the author of the Chronicon 
Vulturnense (cf. Rer. It. Script. 1, 4607), we have a 
‘*Maraldo judex”’ trying a case at Suessa in the presence 
of ‘‘domnum Atenulfum & Landulfum germanis comi- 
tibus ejusdem civitatis,’? who may, quite possibly, be the 
persons mentioned in our document. 

I have omitted a thorough investigation of this matter, 
since the reading in Gattola may be incorrect, which would 
make all investigation useless. 

5Cf. Henrici Bacci: Brevis Descriptio Regni Neapolitani, 
p- 17, in Graevius: Thesaurus Antig. et Hist. Ital., rx, part 
1, where the modern town of Cocorozzo is mentioned hav- 
ing, in the eighteenth century, a population of ninety 
families. The monastery was in the neighborhood of 
Teano, according to the deed in Gattola, Hist. Cass., 1, 
307%. 

6 Perhaps the modern Calvi, to which Bacci (op. cit.) 
gave a population of one hundred and ninety-nine families. 
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accuse Gualfrid of holding in his possession mali- 
ciously certain lands in a place named ‘‘ Baloneu’”’ 
near Suessa,’ which belong to the abbot and mon- 
astery, Gualfrid asserting that they belong to 
himself by inheritance from his father and grand- 
father. Two documents are presented on behalf 
of the plaintiff, and read in court: one setting 
forth that Pergoaldo, son of Pergoaldo, had sold 
to Gaido, the abbot, two pieces of land in the 
locality in question; the other, that the same 
Pergoaldo had made an offering to the church of 
St. Saviour, of a piece of land adjoining that men- 
tioned in the first document. The boundaries of 
the lands are described in these papers, as they 
are given later on in the record of the trial.* The 
abbot and his lawyer declare themselves able to 
prove by witnesses that the lands as laid down in 
the documents presented have belonged to Per- 
goaldo, and that they belonged to him for thirty 
years. Gualfrid, the defendant, on being ques- 
tioned, admits that he has no documents in evi- 
dence to present and no way of proving legally the 
ownership of his father and grandfather. Maraldo 
the judge, then causes the two parties to give 
bond engaging themselves to go to the lands in 
question, the abbot taking his witnesses with him, 
who are to point out to Gualfrid the lands con- 
cerning which they intend to testify, according to 
their boundaries. Both parties are then to return 
to court where the witnesses for the abbot are to 


7 For lack of detailed maps, I am unable to make sure 
of the location of Baloneu. Bacci (op. cit.) mentions a 
modern Bagnuolo, which may be the same place. 

* The lands are bounded on one side by a river; on two 
other sides by ditches containing water running into the 
river ; on the fourth side by the estate of other persons 
(‘“‘terra Romani, & Benedicti Filiastro ejus’’). The river 
is mentioned where the land is first referred to, as ‘ ipsu 
flubiu, qui dicitur Tregectu, & ubi dicitur Garilianu.”’ 
In the absence of detailed maps, the description is not 
clear; perhaps there is a tributary of the Garigliano, 
called ‘‘ Traetto,’’ as there is a town; some such stream, 
though unnamed, is given in Dr. William Smith’s Ancient 
Ailas, London, 1874. The ditches are described as run- 
ning: one from the Church of St. Mary, ‘‘ubi sunt ipse 
pentome majori,’’ (pentome may be an error for pentorie, 
the noun having become feminine through use in the 
plural) ; the other from a place written Pinle (309*), but 
pinge later on (310'). The distance from these places is 
given in a note added at the end of the document, where 
the ditches are called streams (‘ribo’’). 
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testify, each in turn holding the documents in evi- 
dence in his hands, and repeating the formula in 
Italian, which has already been given. The wit- 
nesses and the abbot are then to confirm the testi- 
mony given, by oath. Both sides appoint bonds- 
men, engaging to carry out the instructions of the 
court, and go away. ‘They both return later to 
ask the judge to go with them to identify the land, 
and he does so. The witnesses for the abbot pvint 
out to Gualfrid the limits of the land. They all 
return to Suessa, and the trial is continued in the 
presence of the same lords, Atenolfus and Landol- 
fus, who were present before. 

All things being ready ; on the one hand, Gual- 
frid with the gospels upon which the witnesses are 
to swear, and, on the other, the abbot and his 
lawyer, with the three witnesses and the necessary 
‘*sacramentales’’ ; the judge addresses the wit- 
nesses, ‘‘Maraldum subdiaconum, & Rodelgisi 
subdiaconum, & Jacobum subdiaconum.’’ He 
asks them whether they have appeared to testify 
on the side of the abbot, aud on being answered 
in the affirmative, separates them, causing Maral- 
dus to stand before him, and the other two each at 
some distance. Maraldus testifies first, after being 
admonished to tell the truth in the fear of God. 
He holds in his hand the documents in evidence 
mentioned, and repeats the formula in Italian. 
Rodelgisi next testifies in the same way, after 
being brought up before the judge and admonished 
as was Maraldus. Jacobus testifies last in the 
same way. After this the three witnesses swear 
to Gualfrid, on the gospels provided by him, that 
their testimony is truthful, and the matter is sworn 
to also by Gaido, the abbot, and by twelve ‘‘sac- 
ramentales’’ with him.’ The judge then awards 
the land to the abbot, Gaido, and to the monastery 
of St. Saviour which he represents, and to all sub- 
sequent abbots or guardians forever, and instructs 
Ildecarus, the clerk, to prepare this record for the 
protection of the abbot and his successors. The 
deed is signed by the judge himself, Maraldus, 
and four witnesses. 

From the description given, it will appear that 


9“ & Abbas cum duodecim secum sacramentales legiti- 
mos suos’’: this probably means twelve, including the 
abbot, cf. Rajna, Ro. xx, 390, n. 2; Hodgkin, Italy and 
Her Invaders, v1, 228, Oxford, 1895, or “ duodecim’’ may 
be an error in the text, which contains many. 
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our record resembles closely the Carta Capuana of 
960 and the Carta di Teano of 964. The chief 
differences are as follows : In our document, as in 
that of Teano, the ecclesiastical institution is the 
plaintiff, whereas in that of Capua the abbot is the 
defendant. In our document, the abbot offers in 
evidence two deeds containing the boundaries of 
the land ; in the Carta di Teano, no papers of any 
sort are presented ; in the Carta Capuana, only a 
chart of the boundaries. In our record, all the 
‘*sacramentales’’ swear regularly, as in that of 
Teano ; in that of Capua, they are dispensed with. 
No ‘‘launegilt’’ is given in our ‘‘carta’’ or that 
of Teano, such as is given in the Carta Capuana. 
Again, our document and the Carta di Teano 
agree in that no penalty is declared against the 
loser of the suit, in case of future opposition to the 
present sentence, thus differing from the Carta 
Capuana. The Carta di Teano is distinguishsd 


from the other two especially by the fact that the 
defendant is the count who is presiding at the trial, 
and who has to be represented by a proxy, and 
also by the fact that in the printed record, which 
is probably faulty, only two of the three witnesses 


testify. 

As for the sentence in Italian, the forms it con- 
tains are identical with those in the other tenth- 
century formulas already known (the Carta Ca- 
puana of 960, and the Carte di Teano of 964 and 
963), with the exception of the words ‘ Per- 
goaldi foro.”’ No valuable light can be thrown 
on the origin and nature of the forms by their 
being found repeated in one more document. In 
general they only constitute confirming evidence 
for the conclusions reached by Rajna in 1891," 
and unfortunately the scarcity of very early texts 
in southern dialects leaves us without material 
with which to compare them with advantage. 

With the discovery of two more documents 
since 1891, containing repeated examples of sao,” 
the form assumes a new importance, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose, considering the character 
of these formulas, that sao was the commonest 
form of the first p. sing. pres. ind. of sapere, in 
use in the southern Lombard district, in the tenth 
century. 


Cf, Ro., xx, 385-. 
1 The Carta di Teano of 963 and this. 
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Professor Rajna concluded more than plausibly 
that it is an analogical formation on sat, sae, (2d 
and 3d pp. sing.) produced in turn by di, de. It 
is likely, though not certain, that all four of these 
forms were in use in the tenth century, in the ter- 
ritory in question. If the abo recorded by De 
Bartholomzis in the ‘‘Spoglio del Codex Caven- 
sis’? * represents, as he thinks, a pronunciation 
*ao, *avo, then this form may have completed the 
analogy with the pres. ind. sing. of habere, to 
produce sao."* We might also suspect the influ- 
ence of a stao, such as occurs in Cielo dal Camo." 
Whether these ao, stao are themselves Italian 
analogical formations, or early Folk-Latin forms 
preserved, is another question. The preservation 
of au in guardao, comandao, divisao of the Cathe- 
rine Legend ; the familiar Neapolitan and Ab- 
bruzzesi 3d p. plur. forms ao, sao, stao, vao, fau,® 
and the dawno, vaono cited by Mussafia,” (and 
perhaps even the claoso, aoru of the Codex Caven- 
sis, in spite of the cosa beside them, which makes 
them seem learned,"* seems to show that had we 
numerous documents of southern dialects, of an 
early date, we might find numerous examples of 
first person singular: stao, dao, vao and even fao, 
as well as sao. 

As far as the syntax of cco is concerned, we 
might suppose it to be the representative of either 
quomodo or quod with equal reason. We have 
examples in texts like ours of both uses in the 
Latin. For example, after scire: ‘Illi nobis 
uno tenore dixerunt: scimus nos a tempore quo 
memorare possumus, quomodo iste Ursepertus in 
primis fuit scario pro servo super aliis servos Sancti 
Vincentii de Offene, . . . So after cognos- 
cere, @. g., ‘*Ideo nos qui super judex dum vidi- 
mus ac veraciter cognovimus quomodo pars supra- 


2 A. G. It. xv, 268, n. 2. 

13 Cf. also the ao in the Contrasto di Cielo dal Camo, Il. 
56 and 158 (Monaci, Cresiomazia ece. 1, 106). 

4 LL, 54, Monaci, Crest., 1, 107. 

IL). 1535, 1258 and 1259; Wien. Akad. Sitzwngsb. : 
Phil. Hist. Cl. cx, 355-. 

16 Cf. Meyer-Liibke: Jt. Gr., §§ 454, 457 and Mussafia : 
Kath., p. 367. 

1 Regimen Sanitatis, 549 ; Wien. Akad. Sitzungsb.: Phil. 
Hist. Cl., cv1, 507-. 

18 A. G. Il., xv, 257. The, even if learned, does not 
affect the diphthong. 

Rer. Ital. Script., 399. 
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scripti monasterii eadem terra possidebat, .. .’’ 
We find quomodo used in the same way, too, after 
facere consignationem, to testify on oath” ; after 
comprobare™ ; after narrare.™ 

On the other hand, we have quod used in a 
similar sense after manifestare: ‘‘ Ille manifestavit, 
quod nullam scriptionem exinde haberet, ...”’ *; 
also after dicere, as: ‘*. . . causare coepit, dicendo: 
quod ipse Padelfrit comes teneret terras....’’™ 
I have found no examples of quod after sapere or 
cognoscere in the documents of the tenth century 
I have had occasion to examine ; needless to say, 
I have not examined them all ; in the Latin forms 
of testimony which correspond to ours, quia is 
always used. 

From the phonological point of view, cco or ko 
should be derived from quod, as Rajna pointed 
out,** and in the absence of proof that ko repre- 
sents quomodo (> como), the matter must be left 
in doubt. 

The formula of our document differs from those 
of the Carta Capuana of 960,” and of the Carta di 
Teano of 964,* in that it contains the phrase 
Pergoaldi foro, used because it was an essential 
part of the testimony to show that the land had 
actually belonged once to the author of the deeds 
which were being presented as evidence. In this 
respect our formula seems to agree with that of the 
Carta di Teano of 963: ‘‘Kella terra per kelle 
fini qi bobe mostrai Sancte Mariee [et] trenta anni 
le possette parte sancte Marie,’’ * for here too, 
apparently, in Sancte Marice we have an affirma- 
tion of the ownership of the land in question. 
The order of the words in our formula arrests our 
attention, for it seems a little odd to have the 
‘* Pergoaldi foro’’ followed immediately by the 
sentence ‘‘ que ki contene,’’ instead of the reverse 
order. The explanation seems to lie in the well- 


*Gattola, Hist. Abb. Cass., 1, 89". 

Rer. It. Script., 1b, 4197, 4241. 

Rer. It. Script., 1», 419°. 

3 Rer. It. Script., 1, 501). 

4 Rer. It. Script., 1», 419; cf. also 1b, 4241. 

* Rer. It. Script., 1», 4237; cf. also 424! et alibi. 

*6Cf. also cot (<( quod) in Codex Cavensis, A. G. It., 
Xv, 251. 

Cf. Monaci, Crestomazia, 1, 1-3. 

**Cf. Gattola, Hist. Abb. Cass., 1, 39-40. 

*Cf. D’Ovidio in Z. R. Ph., xx, 523-. I have not 
seen the document, which was to be published soon, ac- 
cording to D’Ovidio. If published, it has escaped me. 
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known habit of notaries at this time and before, 
illustrated by Ficker,” of using again and again 
the same formula in many documents, only chang- 
ing it when and as far as it became necessary to 
adapt it to the essential peculiarities of a new deed. 
Now, since it was the custom, in the case of dis- 
putes regarding land, for both parties to adjourn 
to the site of the property in question, so that 
there might be no misunderstanding between them 
as to its exact situation, the form of testimony 
naturally included some sentence as ‘‘ que tebe’’ 
or ‘‘ bobe mostrai.’’ For example, in a record of 
Capua of 937, we have: ‘‘ Scio quia ills Terre 
per illos fines & mensuras quas vobis monstravimus 
(elsewhere ‘‘ quas tibi monstravi’’), per triginta 
annos possedit pars Sancti Vincentii.’’ Again, in 
a record of 954, from the same town,” we have : 
‘‘Scio quia illz terre per ipsos fines & mensuras, 
quas tibi Padelfrit comes monstravi, per triginta 
annos possedit pars Sancti Vincentii,...’’ The 
same form exists in the Carte di Teano of 964 
and 963. 

When it happened that the boundaries of the 
land were specified in documents offered in evi- 
dence by one side, and that it was therefore neces- 
sary to refer to those documents, which were held 
in the hand of the witness while he testified, the 
sentence ‘‘ que ki contene’’ was inserted. So we 
have in the Carta Capuana of 960 an example of 
the formula containing the reference to the docu- 
mentary evidence, and not the other sentence, as 
follows : ‘‘Sao ko kelle terre per kelle fini que ki 
contene, trenta anni le possette parte Sancti Bene- 
dicti.”’ In this document there is no record of 
any adjournment to the land in dispute, so that 
the other sentence would be out of place. 

In our record of Suessa, 963, we find that the 
contending parties adjourned to the land in dis- 
pute, where the boundaries were pointed out to the 
defendant, and also that the plaintiff offered docu- 
ments delimiting the land, which were held in the 
hands of the witnesses when they testified. So 
that it was to be expected that we should find 
inserted in the formula both the sentences ‘‘ que 
tebe monstrai’’ and ‘‘que ki contene.’? Beside 
these, the words ‘‘ Pergoaldi foro’’ had to be in- 


%° Forschungen z. Reichs- u. Rechtsgeschichte Italiens, Inns- 
bruck, 1872, pp. 12-17. 
31 Rer. It. Script., 1b, 419. 
32 Rer. It. Script., 1, 423. 
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cluded, because it was of cardinal importance to 
establish the former ownership of the land by Per- 
goaldus, upon which depended the value of the 
documentary evidence. 

The notary who drew up the record, therefore, 
had to decide how the three clauses which he 
intended to insert in the formula, should be ar- 
ranged.” Following the regular form which was 
used most commonly, as far as I have heen able 
to ascertain, he wrote : ‘‘Sao cco kella terra per 
kelle fini que tebe monstrai,...’’, then of the 
other two clauses (‘‘ Pergoaldi foro’’ and ‘‘ que 
ki contene’’), he chose to put the former first, 
because it is all-important, and the latter last, 
(perhaps only as an after-thought), because it is 
of secondary importance. That is, the whole im- 
portant part of the formula was put down first, 
and the less important part tacked on to the end. 

It is possible that the awkwardness of the repe- 
tition of relative pronouns in the possible arrange- 
ment: ‘‘per kelle fini que tebe monstrai, que ki 
contene, Pergoaldi foro, ete.,’’ may have had 
some influence on the notary, but that seems to 
me very unlikely, in view of the unoriginal man- 
ner in use, of building up the records from frag- 
ments of preceding models. 

Even supposing that the arrangement of the 
various clauses is due merely to chance, it seems 
clear to me that in this curious order of words we 
have not a syntactical problem, but only a ques- 
tion of mechanical arrangement. 


J. E. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


33 Even if the judge decided how the witnesses should 
speak the formula, he would be ruled by the same consid- 
erations as would the notary. 

*T have not found any other documents of this period 
which have a sentence: ‘‘ que ki contene,”’ as do our record 
and the Carta Capuana of 960, and, although doubtless it 
was used not infrequently, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that in most suits of this kind, at this time, no documents 
would be offered ; this because of the exceptional import- 
ance given by the Lombard custom, to the swearing of 
witnesses. That the formula not referring to documents 
was actually the more common seems to be shown by a 
record of Suessa of 976, which relates the offering of a 
document in evidence, but which has a formula of testi- 
mony containing no reference to that document, as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Scio, ill terree & monti per ille fines que vobis 
demonstravi, triginta annos possedit pars Sancti Martini.’’ 
( Rer. It. Seript., 1», 460-). 
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In Lajzamon’s Brut there occurs a passage so 
strikingly suggestive of the much-discussed lines 
63-64" of the Hildebrandslied, that the two de- 
serve to be quoted side by side. 

Hildebr. 63f.: dé Uéttun se cerist asckim 
seritan, | scarpén setrim. 

Brut 28320f.: (summe hi fuhten a londe, 
summe bi fan stronde,) summe heo letten ut of 
scipen | scerpe garen scrifen. 

‘¢They first let sharp spears fly’’—this is with- 
out question the natural and proper interpretation 
of the former passage (cf. Meissner, Z f. d. A., 
xLu, 122 ff. ; Trautmann, Finn und Hildebrand, 
113), which, moreover, has been supported by 
Old English parallels, Judith 221 (ef. Denk- 
miler, 11, 16), Elene 237 f., 117 ff. (Trautmann, 
l.c.). Cp. further Maldon 149 f. : forlét Aa 
drenga sum darod of handa fléogan of folman. 
The only doubtful point remaining is the use 
of the dative asckim, in place of which we 
should expect an accusative. Trautmann emends 
to aski inseritan (OE. escas onscrisan), thereby 
introducing an ovdérore Acyopevov. Meissner, fol- 
lowing up a suggestion of Roethe’s, tries to show 
that the dative after dézan with infinitive may 
have been permissible, yet none of the Middle 
High German instances cited by him (7. ¢., 125) 
is of exactly the same character as the case in 
question (where the infinitive is used absolutely, 
without any complement). 

To operate with the conjecture aski would scem 
a little bold, though it is evident that the scribe 
could easily have been led by the following datives 
scarpén, sctrim, sciltim to misspell the form as 
asckim. As regards the function of searpén setirim, 
it may either serve as ‘variation’ of a preceding 
asckim or be used adverbially, ‘in sharp showers,’ 
with reference to /éttun ascki seritan. Both con- 
structions could be exemplified from the Old 
English. 

At any rate, the old explanation of /éttun 
seritan with reference to an (understood) accu- 
sative diu hros (see Denkmiler, 11, 16) should be 
definitely dropped. It makes less satisfactory 
sense than the plain, clear statement : ‘ first they 
shot their spears, then, in close encounter, they 
hewed the shields [with their swords]’. Nor have 


. 
| 
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the accompanying datives been sufficiently ac- 
counted for. Certainly the MHG. example cited 


in Denkméler 11, 16 : sie Kezzen umbe gan mit sper 
und mit schilde is by no means quite analogous. 
More than that, the close parallels from OE. poems 
and especially from the Brut, are a strong, not to 
say, decisive argument against that time-honored, 
but awkward interpretation of the famous passage.* 


Fr. KLAEBER. 
The University of Minnesota. 


CHAUCER, Fovres 353. 


In Parl. Foules 353-4, where Skeat reads, 


The swalow, mordrer of the flyés smale 
That maken hony of floures fresshe of hewe, 


mss. Trin. Th. have flyes, ms. Ff. has bryddis, 
mss. Gg. and O. foulis, and all the other mss. 
foules or fowles. Skeat remarks upon the variants : 
‘But flyes is right ; see Cant. Ta. 1. 468, Boeth. 
iii, met. 7’; and in the note he says of flyes: 
‘This, the right reading (see footnote), occurs in 
two Mss. only ; the scribes altered it to fowles or 
briddes 

In a review of Skeat’s six-volume edition, pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune for February 24, 
1895, Professor Lounsbury, after pointing out 
that the modern editions generally read bees, adds : 
‘ Bees, however, is not found in a single manu- 
script. Eleven of the thirteen printed read fowles, 
and one its equivalent, briddes, that is, ‘‘ birds.’’ 
To represent the swallow as the murderer of birds, 
which birds also make honey, was almost aggres- 
sively absurd, and in spite of the weight of author- 
ity in favor of the reading, was manifestly incor- 
rect. The single remaining manuscript read jflyes, 
‘*flies.’”. That was also the word found in the 
earlier black-letter editions till the folio of 1561. 
Then and there bees was substituted in its place. 
Though the genuineness of bees was made sus- 
picious on literary grounds by the addition in the 


'The translation offered (though with diffidence) by 
Siebs, Z. f. d. P., xx1x, 412: ‘‘da liessen sie es zuerst 
mit den lanzen losgehen, mit scharfen waffen”’ is worthy 
of note, but probably unsupported by analogy. 
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line following of the somewhat unnecessary infor- 
mation that they were in the habit of making 
honey, the word was accepted, and remained in 
all subsequent editions. For instance, in 1888 
Professor Skeat brought out a volume containing 
the ‘‘Minor Poems,’’ in which the ‘ Parliament 
of Fowls’’ was included. In it he adhered to the 
reading which had been in use since 1561. He 
appended, indeed, to the line containing it the 
following foot-note: ‘‘ Bees must be right ; but 
there is no authority for it except that of the 
black-letter editions; thus, ed. 1561 has Bees.’’ 
Here again I pointed out in my Studies in Chau- 
cer (vol. i, p. 243), that bees was certainly wrong 
as well as unauthorized ; that the reading flyes of 
the earlier black-letter editions was correct, and 
to prove it quoted two passages from Chaucer 
himself—one from the Parson’s tale and the 
other from the translation of Boethius—to the 
effect that bees were then called flies which made 
honey.’ 

In his Studies in Chaucer (1. 243-4), Professor 
Lounsbury, after some discussion of the matter, 
continues : ‘ Surprising as it is that an error so 
gross should have been made, it is far more sur- 
prising that it could have been persistently main- 
tained in so many manuscripts often differing widely 
from one another, and some unquestionably the 
work of competent copyists. To represent the 
swallows as feeding upon birds was bad enough ; 
but when, in addition, these same birds were 
described as making honey, it seems to have 
required unusual incapacity to miss substituting a 
proper word, even though no written authority 
for it could be found.’ 

And yet foules may be right, after all. 

If we go back to one of the patristic author- 
ities on natural history, we find that Ambrose 
recognizes but three main orders of animals— 
land animals, those that fly, and aquatic animals. 
Thus he says (Hexaem. 5. 12. 87: Patr. Lat. 
14. 223): ‘Tria enim genera animantium esse 
non dubium est—terrenum, volatile, aquatile’; 
and so Basil (Hexaem. 8. 2: Patr. Gr. 29. 167), 
from whom Ambrose derives many of his views. 

Elsewhere we find him saying (Hexaem. 5. 14. 
49: Migne, Patr. Lat. 14. 227): ‘Sunt etiam 
vite in avibus et operum diversitates; ut alii 
ament in commune consulere, et collatis viribus 
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velut quamdam curare rempublicam, et tamquam 
sub rege vivere’; evidently referring to chap. 28, 
where it is said of bees: ‘Ipse sibi regem ordi- 
nant, ips sibi populos creant,’ etc. Again, he 
has (Hexaem. 5. 21. 72: Patr. Lat. 14. 236) : 
‘Itaque cum aves aliz vix in anno edant singulos 
fetus, apes geminos creant, et duplici ceteris 
fecunditate preponderant.’ * 

As the authority of Ambrose was great through- 
out the Middle Ages, it might be assumed that 
Chaucer would be familiar with this classification. 
But we are not reduced to conjecture with respect 
to the inclusion of bees in the class of birds in 
Chaucer’s time, for Wyclif has, in his translation 
of Ecclus. 11. 3: ‘Short in foules [Vulg. in vola- 
tilibus] is a bee’; and in the next century (1535) 
Coverdale renders the same passage: ‘The Bey 
is but a small beast amonge the foules.’ 

Even in 1605, Sylvester, in his translation of 
Du Bartas, calls a bee a honey-bird (2. 3. 4: 
Captaines 1143) : 

Quails [have] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, 
One Master-Bee. 

If Chaucer, then, spoke of a bee as a bird, he 

was by no means singular in so doing.’ 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


NOTES ON MARLOWE’S 
First Part. 


1 Tamburlaine 387. 
Line 387, as numbered in Wagner’s edition 
(Bullen, 1. 2. 198), is: 
Ioue sometime masked in a shepheards weed, 


where Bullen reads ‘sometimes.’ The allusion 
is repeated in 1965-7 (Bullen, 7 Tambd. 5. 1. 
184-6) : 

That which hath [stoopt] the [chiefest] of the Gods, 


Euen from the fiery spangled vaile of heauen, 
To feele the louely warmth of shepheards flames. 


1Cf. Zickler, Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen Theo- 
logie und Naturwissenschajt, p. 194: ‘Den Végeln werden, 
wie allgemein im Alterthum [italics mine], auch die fliegen- 
den Insekten zugeziihlt ; so die Biene,’ ete. 

‘Chaucer's ‘bees,’ ’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, 110. 
—dJ. W. B. 
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At first glance, this might look like a blundering 
allusion to Apollo’s service with Admetus (Euripi- 
des, Ale. 3; Virgil, Georg. 3. 2, etc.), or to some 
other myth which represented him as shepherd 
(Homer, J/. 21. 448, cf. 2. 766; Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes 22, 102, ete.). It undoubtedly 
refers, however, to Ovid, Met. 6. 114: 


Mnemosynen pastor, varius Deoida serpens, 
which is echoed by Spenser, F. Q. 3. 11. 35: 


A shepheard, when Mnemosyne he catcht, 
And like a serpent to the Thracian mayd. 


In this connection we are reminded that Marlowe 
is generally credited with a notable borrowing from 
Spenser in 4096-4101 (Bullen, 2 Tamb. 4. 4. 119- 
123): 

Like toan almond tree ymounted high 

Upon the lofty and celestiall mount 

Of [euer] greene Selinus, queintly dect 

With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes, 

Whose tender blossoms tremble euery one 

At euery litle breath that thorow heauen is blowen ; 


where Spenser (F. Q. 1. 7. 32) has: 


Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 

At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 


On this correspondence Dyce says: ‘The first 
three books of The Faerie Queene were originally 
printed in 1590, the year in which the present 
play was first given to the press; but Spenser’s 
poem, according to the fashion of the times, had 
doubtless been circulated in manuscript, and had 
obtained many readers, before its publication.’ 


1 Tamburlaine 412-3. 


Wagner reads (corresponding to Bullen’s 1. 2. 
224-5), after Dyce : 


What stronge enchantments tice my yeelding soule 
To these resolued, noble Scythians. 


Bullen reads : 
What strong enchantments tice my yielding soul ! 
These are resolved, noble Scythians. 

Here, instead of Dyce’s To, ABC read Are. 
I would read : 


What stronge enchantments to my yeelding soule 
Are there resolued, noble Scythians ! 


April, 1906. ] 
1 Tamburlaine 1968. 


Line 1968 of Wagner’s edition, corresponding 
to 5. 1. 187 of Bullen, reads : 
And [mask] in cottages of strowed [reeds]. 
Here AB have marteh, and C march, mask being 
Dyce’s emendation. Again, AB have weeds, C 
weedes, reeds being Dyce’s conjecture. I would 
suggest : 
And match in cottages on strowed weeds. 
For match one might think of mate, but this is 
not so close to the received text. So reeds would 
yield a good sense with match or mate, but the 
change is unnecessary. 


ALBERT Cook. 
Yale University. 


LUCIAN AND JONSON. 


Ward accepts the conjecture of Gifford that 
Jonson took the plot of his Volpone from an 
incident in Petronius. This incident, in brief, is 
as follows :—Eumolpus, a penniless poet, goes to 
Crotona, a city swarming with legacy-hunters. 
Here he gives himself out to be a very rich man, 
whose wealth and slaves are on the way from 
Africa. At once the captatores throng about him 
with honors, attentions, and gifts. Thus he lives 
for a while in great splendor, but haunted by the 
fear of what will happen to him when the fraud is 
discovered, as it soon must be. Here the fragment 
breaks off, and we are left in ignorance of his fate. 

I do not believe this to have been the source of 
Volpone. Jonson could have got as much as this 
from Horace and Juvenal. But there are two 
passages in Lucian which fit the case exactly ; so 
closely, indeed, that I can hardly believe that they 
have escaped all the commentators, though I have 
not met with any reference to them. 

The first occurs in the dialogue between Terp- 
sion and Pluto. Terpsion complains that rich old 
Thucritus, to whom he had been paying assiduous 
court in hopes of a fat legacy, is still living at the 
age of ninety, while he, Terpsion, is dead at 
thirty. He goes on (I quote from the Fowlers’ 
translation) : 
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‘He always looked as if he were at the point 
of death. I never went to see him but he would 
groan and squeak like a chicken barely out of the 
shell. I considered that he might step into his 
coffin at any moment, and heaped gift upon gift 
for fear of being outdone in generosity by my 
rivals.’’ 


The second is in the Dialogue of Simylus and 
Polystratus. Here it is the rich and childless old 
man who tells how, when he was alive, his doors 
were thronged by legacy-hunters loaded with gifts : 


‘*T gave each an express promise to make him 
my heir: he believed and treated me to more 
attentions than ever; meanwhile I had another 
genuine will, which was the one I left, with a 
message to them all to go hang. 

Si. Who was the heir by this one? . . . 

Pol. . . . It was a handsome young Phrygian 
I had lately bought.’’ 


The whole comedy of Volpone, except the peri- 
peteia in the last act, is in these passages as an 
oak is in an acorn. 


Wm. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF FRENCH 
ORTHOGRAPHY. I. 


THe ACADEMIE FRANCAISE VERSUS THE Rap- 
Port OF PauLt MEYER. 


The great battle for the reform of French 
orthography has now been fought. It is the 
purpose of this article to give an account of it. 

The most important result of the past twelve 
month discussion—-let it be said at once—is that 
the problem of the reform has now been taken 
from the hands of dilettanti and entrusted to 
scholars. Of course, many very distinguished 
men have for years fought along the line of 
progress (Havet, Clédat, Renard, Lecoultre, 
etc.), but they did so on their own private ini- 
tiative and for their own personal satisfaction. 
Now, the people who are best qualified in France 
have been called upon officially, by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, to express their opinion. 
They have done it in a conservative spirit or in a 
progressive spirit, to the best of their knowledge, 
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but they have done it. This is the reason why up 
to now we have witnessed only skirmishes ; this 
time it was a real battle. 

And now the fact that men like Paul Meyer, 
Brunot, Faguet, Brunetiére have stepped to the 
front, has caused many people who had so far 
avoided the subject, to take a hand in the discus- 
sion. All progressists—or at least who claim to 
be—have appreciated the work of Mr. Barés, the 
man who provided the money to advertise widely 
the cause of reform. Some skepticism, however, 
prevailed as to the abilities of such a general. A 
good deal of superficiality and the somewhat mer- 
cantile methods adopted for the propagation of 
the cause were bound to hurt the feelings of 
refined minds. 

And indeed, how different things look now! 
Read the brilliant pleadings, on both sides of the 
question, since a year. How refreshing it is to 
read the ‘‘Rapport’’ of Paul Meyer after the 
shallow talk about the necessity of the reform on 
the ground that foreigners would be more ready 
to study the language and thus spread the influ- 
ence of French civilization abroad, or because one 
ought to prevent little children from crying over 
their lessons, or again, because mothers and even 
teachers were at a loss to explain odd spellings in 
the nursery or in the class room. Even if such 
motives are sometimes worth considering, they 
have been imposed upon us in such a fashion as 
to make them appear almost ridiculous. 


Out of a number of extremely able and sug- 
gestive pamphlets, articles and speeches which have 
been published lately, three have to be taken into 
consideration especially ; not necessarily on ac- 
count of their inherent value, but because they 
have been made the basis of all further discussion. 
They are: the ‘‘ Rapport sur la simplification de 
orthographe,’’ by Paul Meyer ; the ‘‘ Rapport ’”’ 
of the French Academy, on the propositions con- 
tained in the later document ; and an article by 
Faguet.! 


1 The most remarkable documents beside the three men- 
tioned are: Revue bleue, 11 févr., 1905, an article by Bou- 
lenger (no new arguments, but important because he opens 
the fire on the side of reaction against reform). Revue 
bleue, 18 févr. and foll. Petition to the Minister of Public 
Instruction that he refuse to act on the proposition of 
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I. Tue ‘‘Raprort’’ or Paut MEYER. 


One may remember that on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1903, Mr. Chaumié, at the time Minister 
of Public Instruction, appointed a ‘‘ Commission ”’ 
which was to report on reforms that might be 
advisable in order to simplify French orthog- 
raphy.’ The members were: Messrs. Paul Meyer, 
L. Havet, A. Thomas, F. Brunot, Carnaud, 
Comte, Devinat, Clairin, Bernés, Cornet. 

Gaston Paris was to be president ; and his death 
was indeed a great loss to the cause of reform of 
which he was a warm advocate. Not that Paul 
Meyer, who took his place, should not be per- 
fectly competent in the matter; we are speaking 
from a merely practical point of view. Owing to 
his great fame in the general public as well as in 


reform. Revue bleue, 28 févr., 1905, Michel Bréal, op- 
poses the Rapport Meyer, but thinks reforms are advis- 
able. In this article, one finds the following curious 
passage concerning America: ‘‘ Au moins le courant de 
popularité qui vient de se déclarer aux Etats-Unis pour 
l’étude du frangais se trouvera arrété [if the simplification 
is accepted]. J’ai eu l’occasion de voir au moment de 
V Exposition de 1900 quelques uns des professeurs qui 
i létranger se chargent d’enseigner notre langue. Is 
s’étaient réunis en Congrés 4 Paris. Ah! ce n’est pas 
parmi eux qu’on rencontrera des partisans de la réforme ! 
Ils en parlaient avec une sourde indignation, comme d’ une 
invention propre 4 faire perdre 4 notre langue toute sa 
clientéle.’’ [Would not one who knows about this ‘‘Con- 
grés’’ let us have some more information about it?] 
Revue bleue, 11 mars, 1905. Very clever reply of L. 
Havet to the opponents of reform. 

F. Brunot: ‘ Laréforme de l orthographe, lettre ouverte 
a M. le ministre de l’Instruction publique’? (Armand 
Colin, 1905). Written after the answer of the French 
Academy to the ‘‘ Rapport’? Meyer had been published. 
It is a most remarkable protest against the conclusions of 
the Academy. 

LL. Ciédai: ‘* Le rapport del Académie Frangaise sur la 
réforme de lorthographe,’’ published first in Revue de 
Philologie frangaise et de littérature, juillet 1905, then sepa- 
rately. Very severe on the Academy. 

Rémy de Gourmont: in Revue des idées, 15 avril, 1905. 

One will find a very convenient summary of events 
regarding the evolution of French orthography, since 1476 
to date, in the ‘‘Chronique’”’ of the Revue des Idées, 
beginning November, 1904. 

* This was after the petition of four members of the 
‘Conseil supérieur de I’ Instruction publique,’’ the con- 
tent of which was examined in an article of February, 
1904, in Modern Language Notes. 


April, 1906.] 


the scholarly world, a report signed by Gaston 
Paris would have induced a great many to join 
the movement in favor of reform, while the very 
special studies of Paul Meyer have necessarily 
limited his fame to a rather small circle of 
scholars. Moreover, Gaston Paris, being a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, would no doubt have 
defended his views before his colleagues and thus 
spared the famous body to associate its name with 
a document which will add nothing to its glory. 

The ‘‘ Rapport’’ of the Commission was pub- 
lished in full in the Revue universitaire, 15 nov., 
1904, and later, as the second part of a pamphlet : 
‘Pour la simplification de notre orthographe 
(Delagrave), in which P. Meyer adds a few data 
which could not take place in the report, speaks 
in his own name in favor of the reform, and, 
finally, answers objections made from different 
quarters. 

The ‘‘ Rapport’’ is admirable, and no one in- 
terested in the French language could afford to 
leave it unread. Its author goes straight to the 
root of things—contrary to the arbitrary and wild 
proposals to which we were accustomed—and oc- 
casionally proposes very radical remedies ; as every 
point is carefully and concisely explained, sup- 
ported by solid, scientific arguments, no one, after 
this, would dare any more to use the arm of ridi- 
cule with regard to the reform.* 

A detailed account of the ‘‘ Rapport ’’ cannot 
be given here, and only some of the most impor- 
tant results will be recalled. 

The ‘‘ Commission ’’ believes that a perfect or- 
thography should be phonetic ;—since, however, 
this ideal is attainable only by a change of the 
alphabet (a reform which does not lie within the 
attributions of the ‘‘Commission’’), absolute 
uniformity in spelling is impossible under the 
present circumstances. 


3 Except by making himself ridiculous. Thus, Frangois 
Coppée, who endeavors to persuade the French people that 
spelling reform is a dangerous political undertaking. In 
the Libre Parole of Oct. 28, 1904, he urges his friends, the 
‘* Nationalistes,”’ to firmly oppose those who are preparing 
“le chambardement de la langue frangaise,’’ with an 
“‘orthographe blocarde et dreyfusiste’’ ‘‘ qui n’est qu’ une 
absurde fantaisie de pédants.’’ The ‘‘chambardeurs uni- 


versitaires,’’ in an ‘‘accts de cuistrerie démocratique,”’ 
commit a ‘‘sacrilége’’ in changing the French orthog- 
raphy which, in beauty, is comparable ‘‘au torse de la 
Vénus de Milo et au sourire de la Joconde.”’ 
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Moreover, some of the reforms which are pos- 
sible even now, have not been proposed, because 
being too radical they might frighten timid souls 
and imperil the whole work of the ‘‘ Commission.’’ 

In consequence, some inconsistencies will be 
found in the ‘‘ Rapport’’; its authors are aware 
of it. 

Accents. Suppression of the grave accent in all 
words where this sign does not convey a special 
sound, thus dropping it on a and u and keeping 
it only for the e ouvert.—Keep the 2 for all e 
ouverts, (cederai like achéterai).—On the other 
hand, as there is a sign to distinguish e ouvert 
from e fermé, one ought to introduce a similar 
sign to distinguish, e. g., different sounds of 0, 
(bloc, broc) or pronunciations as different as oeuf 
and oeufs. 

Suppression of the circonflexe when it indicates 
either an etymological letter that was dropped 
(forét), or a long sound (votte).—The circonflexe 
remains to distinguish the 0 owvert and o fermé 
(céne) ; in some words the o fermé is pronounced, 
but not indicated in spelling (zone) ; it ought to 
be introduced. The ‘‘Commission,’’ however, 
does not wish to assume the responsibility of the 
decision. 

Tréma. Keep it, and replace the h by the 
tréma in words like ébahir (ébair), trahison 
(traison). 


Vowels, simple and compound. 


a.—A few exceptions to the regular spelling 
ought to be corrected : fame instead of femme. 
Adverbs in emment changed into ament. 

an, en.—After i, the en is often pronounced 
in; put an after « wherever the pronunciation 
requires it (patiant). To regularise the spelling of 
all en’s pronounced an, would mean a change of 
orthography of several thousand words: ‘‘ La 
Commission a reculé devant cette réforme.”’ 

eu (sound expressed by eu, oeu, oe, ue).— 
Wherever the difficulty of a preceding g or ¢ does 
not interfere, put ew: neu, secur, euil (noeud, soeur, 
oeil). In case of a guttural preceding, it would 
be logical to write wew (eueur, cueuillir). 

Past participle, preterit indicative and imperfect 
subjunctive of avoir, spelled uw, us, usse, as pro- 
nounced. 

in (ain, ein, ien).—Too many changes would be 
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brought about by regularizing now ; once the move- 
ment of reform is well-started, it will be well to 
take up this chapter. Provisionally, only dessein 
(design) is changed into dessin (like drawing). 
y.—The ‘‘Commission’’ indicates the irregu- 
larities, but postpones reform until a phonetic sys- 
tem of speliing is admitted as a matter of principle. 


Consonants. 


Etymological letters.—The ‘‘ Commission ’’ here 
is very radical. All consonnes purasites—except 
in case they are regularly pronounced—must dis- 
appear : cors, las, ni, neu, doit, pois, puis, rempar, 
sculter, set, vint (corps, lacs, nid, noeud, doigt, 
poids, puits, rempart, sculpter, sept, vingt). This 
carries the change of m into n, where a p parasite 
fulls : tens, donter, pront (temps, dompter, prompt). 

Différend becomes différent (noun and adjective 
alike). The spelling fonds disappears, fond re- 
maining the only form. 

Perhaps quand ought also to write like quant. 

Appas ought to become appats, (regular plural 
of appat). 

Pié instead of pied, clé instead of clef are 
recommended. 


Double consonants, followed by e muet. 


li reduced to 7 except in case of J mouillé. 
Verbs in e/er ought to spell like geler, dropping 
forms like appelle and making apéle. 

rr becomes always r. 

mm and nn, reduced to m and n, if preceded by 
an e ouvert, this e takes grave (anciéne). 

tt, idem. (néte). 

PP, f. 


Consonants, followed by sounded vowels. 


Here the task is more difficult as the usages in 
pronunciation differ. The ‘‘Commission’’ pro- 
poses, in general, the reduction of double to simple 
letters when no one pronounces two. 

Speaking of ec, it is proposed to drop the ¢ 
before q (aquérir). 

In case of simple consonants : 

h.—Except when initial A prevents the liaison, 
it is of no use. The ‘‘Commission,’’ however, 


proposes nothing, as it is not wise to attempt to do 
too much at the time. 
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g.—Substitution of j for ge (manjer, manjons). 
In consequence, the wu after g for the guttural 
sound will become useless, and gepe become the 
natural orthography for guépe. Again, the ‘‘Com- 
mission ’’ deems it unwise to ask for this change 
now. 

s (ti, z, x, &e.).—The ‘‘ Rapport’’ shows how 
very complex the question is. Provisionally, the 
most shocking anomalies are dealt with. The ¢ 
for the sifflante forte is replaced by e (aristocracie, 
pacient), x replaced by ss when it stands for a 
siffante forte (soissante). 

For the siffante faible, 2 everywhere (caze, ex- 
taze, chaize).—Then reéstablish the simple s in 
compound words like dessaisir, pressentiment (dé- 
saisir, présentiment). 

n mouillé (or gn).—Omit the i preceding in 
the words oignon, moignon, poigne, poignard., 
(The false pronunciation éloigner is too general 
now to change it). 


Greek words. 


The ‘‘Commission’’ would like to propose a 
radical reform, namely, the suppression of the 
initial h, and the substitution of ¢ (or of & before 
e and 7) forch. Moreover, ph becomes f, rh = 1, 
tht. For the present, however, they will be 
content if the following simplifications are adopted : 
i, t, r, f for y, th, rh, ph and k for ch before e and 7. 


In the conciusion, the ‘‘Commission ’’ reminds 
the reader once more of the fact that they were 
not expected to reform the French alphabet, giv- 
ing us to understand that this would really be the 
only thorough remedy. 


To show that the ‘‘Commission’’ has done its 
work most faithfully, let us add, just as it stands, 
the paragraph concerning the ways and means of 
introducing the reforms into the schools : 


‘Tl semble . . . que le seul moyen de faire 
pénétrer dans |’ enseignement usage de la nouvelle 
orthographe serait d’imprimer un dictionnaire 
contenant les mots de la langue usuelle, pour 
lequel on pourrait prendre comme base la no- 
menclature du ‘Dictionnaire de Il’ Académie.’ 
Ce dictionnaire serait purement orthographique. 
Les mots dont l’orthographe aurait été modifiée 
seraient imprimés en italique. La forme acceptée 
jusqu’a présent et la forme nouvelle seraient 
placées chacune 4 son rang alphabétique avec 
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renvoi de l’une 4 l’autre. Pour faciliter la tran- 
sition on admettrait, dans les examens, pendant 
un temps 4 déterminer, les deux orthographes, a 
condition de ne pas les méler, mais les maitres 
seraient tenus d’enseigner Ja nouvelle. On peut 
espérer qu’ainsi l’orthographe réformée entrerait 
dans l’ usage, et on ne niera pas qu’il en résulterait 
pour |’ étude de notre langue une notable économie 
de temps et d’efforts, et pour la langue elle-méme 
un aspect plus régulier et plus homogéne.’’ 


A few remarks may be permitted here. The 
Rapport is thorough and systematic. It would 
hardly be possible from the scientific point of 
view to do much better; names like Meyer, 
Brunot, Thomas, Havet are by themselves a 
guarantee. 

It is hardly necessary to say, nevertheless, that 
many people were alarmed. Even warm friends 
of reform considered the propositions of the 
‘«Commission ’’ extremely daring and dangerous. 
This is not our view of the question. We should 
say, on the contrary, that the ‘‘ Commission’’ has 
been altogether too timid. Several passages in 
the above summary have been intentionally 
pointed out to show this. We understand the 
motives that induced those men to be careful ; 
but we regret them. And this is in no way in 
contradiction with the conservative attitude taken 
by us in our previous articles on the subject ever 
since the discussion opened. As long as the ques- 
tion was in the hands of a very mixed set of 
people, it was wise to be prudent, very prudent-— 
and the French Academy was right in holding 
back as much as was in its power. But to-day— 
one cannot insist too much on this point—con- 
ditions are changed altogether. The work will 
be well done, we are sure of it; we can almost 
blindly trust the decisions of that ‘‘ Commission.”’ 
Therefore, all the reforms they could think of 
ought to be proposed without hesitation. We say 
more: If they reach the conclusion—and they 
do—that the alphabet had to be reformed first in 
order to reach satisfactory results, why not propose 
it? Why, if we can get more, deprive ourselves 
and be content with less? It is, moreover, our 
strong conviction that a radical reform will be much 
easier to carry into effect than those shy ‘‘demi- 
mesures.’’? The public never interprets them as 


wisdom, but as an indication of a poor cause. It 
may be that we are not ready yet; in this case, 
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better postpone the whole reform until it can be 
done in a consistent form, and without fatal com- 
promises which will entail the value of the work. 

A proof that we are right is that the ‘‘Com- 
mission ’’ did not at all satisfy the conservatives 
by its timidity. No one would have been shocked 
more if the program had been: reform without 
any concession to old standards. The French 
Academy has gone so far as to take a mean 
advantage of the conciliatory dispositions of the 
**Commission’’ and reproach it with lack of 
consistency. 

And now that we come to speak of the French 
Academy, it seems to us that its duty in this 
occurrence was to keep silent in the discussion 
and merely accept the ‘‘ Rapport’’ of the ‘‘Com- 
mission.’? This may seem a very strong state- 
ment ; it is not if one remembers that there is no 
grammarian, no French philologist in the French 
Academy. Gaston Paris is dead, and conse- 
quently there is not one man among them, not 
one who can for a moment think of passing judg- 
ment upon the work of, much more, therefore, of 
‘*faire la legon’’ to, Meyer, Brunot, Thomas. 
The two men who were prominent in the discus- 
sion on the side of the Academy, Faguet and 
Brunetiére, are two ‘‘amateurs’’ in problems of 
language. The Academy was consulted as a 
matter of courtesy ; they refused to understand it 
and committed one of those blunders that will 
surely not soon be forgotten by posterity. 


(Zo be continue.) 


ALBERT ScHINZz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


SCHILLER’S Spazrercave AND 
THOMSON’S Sze:sons. 


In 1789 Ludwig Schubart, the son of the un- 
fortunate Swabian poet, presented Schiller with a 
copy of his translation of Thomson’s Seasons, 
(Jakob Thomson’s Jahreszeiten. Neuiibersetzt. 
Berlin, Himburg, 1789.) Schiller acknowledged 
the receipt of the book in the following compli- 
mentary manner (Jonas, Schillers Briefe, u1, 
370) : 
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‘* Haben Sie Dank lieber Freund fiir [hr freund- 
schaftliches Andenken und fiir das schéne Ge- 
schenk das Sie mir in Ihrem Tomson gemacht 
haben, Mit wahrem Herzensvergniigen habe ich 
Ihre Ubersetzung gelesen, und dieses Vergniigen 
war um so grésser, da ich diesen Dichter bey 
dieser Gelegenheit tiberhaupt zum erstenmal las. 
Dass ich eine hohe Idee von ihm bekam, die ich 
vorher wirklich nicht hatte, dankt er Ihrer, in 
wahrem Dichtergeist abgefassten Verdeutschung. 
Ich verspreche Ihnen viele Leser, Bewunderung 
und ein dankbares Publikum.’’ (Jena, 15. Nov. 
1789. ) 

On the same day Schiller wrote to Lotte von 
Lengefeld and Caroline von Beulwitz (Jonas, 11, 
375) : “Schickt mir doch . . . gelegentlich auch 
den Tomson, der noch bey euch liegt. Den Tom- 
son méchte ich doch gern hinauslesen, er hat mich 
angezogen.”’ 


It is surprising that Schiller had never read 
Thomson before. Three different German trans- 
lations had preceded Schubart’s rendering (cf. 
Sauer, EF. v. Kleists Werke, 1, 153, n.) ; Lessing 
had severely criticized one of the translators in the 
Literaturbriefe (3. & 5. Brief); the whole nature 
poetry of Germany showed distinct marks of 
Thomson’s influence. 

The Seasons, even in Schubart’s prose trans- 
lation, made a deep impression upon Schiller. 
Besides the direct testimony of the two letters 
cited, we find strong evidence in Schiller’s Spazier- 
gang, which appeared in 1795. So far as I can 
see, the relationship between this poem, one of 
Schiller’s best productions, and the Seasons has 
never been pointed out. The commentators are 
silent on this point. Gjerset in his monograph on 
the influence of Thomson’s Seasons upon German 
literature, does not mention Schiller’s poem. (K. 
Gjerset, Der Einfluss von James Thomsons Jahres- 
zeiten auf die deutsche Literatur des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts. Diss., Heidelberg, 1898.) Prosch in his 
Untersuchungen iiber elegische Dichter des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Zt. f. d. Osterreich. Gymnasien, 
vol. 37, pp. 1-29) shows the connection of the 
Spaziergang with the nature poetry of Haller and 
Kleist, but does not observe the direct influence of 
the Seasons. 

Schiller’s Spaziergang consists of three parts : 
the walk of the poet into the country (ll. 1-58), 
the vision of the rise of civilization and its decay 
(ll. 59-172), finally, the awakening of the poet 
and his union with nature. Many of the images 
and situations of the first part may be found in the 
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Seasons. It would be difficult, however, to point 
to any definite phrases or images as borrowings 
from Thomson ; similar passages may be found in 
Haller and Kleist. Schiller far surpasses his 
predecessors in conciseness, vividness and energy 
of diction. It is in the second part that we see 
unmistakable traces of Thomson. After giving a 
description of an autumn scene, Thomson sings 
the praise of industry and its effects upon man 
(Autumn, ll. 43-143). This passage supplied 
Schiller with considerable material for the second 
part of the Spaziergang. Schubart was greatly 
impressed with Thomson’s praise of industry. In 
a note (p. 185) he calls special attention to the 
passage: ‘‘Das hier folgende Lob des Fleisses 
gehdért unter diejenigen Episoden, worauf ich den 
Leser aufmerksam machen méchte. Wenn Thom- 
son nichts gesungen hitte, als das hier fiir sich 
bestehende so wahre und so vortretiiche Gedicht ; 
so wiirde ihm dieses allein schon eine Stelle unter 
den ersten Dichtern versichern.’’ 

Industry, according to Thomson, is the power 
that raised man from barbarism and humanized 
him ; it has brought about our high civilization. 
The immediate effects of industry are described as 
follows (Autumn, ll. 73-86)": ‘‘ Der Fleiss war 
es, der seine (des Menschen) Krifte aus dem 
Schlummer riss; er zeigt’ es ihm, wo die ver- 
schwenderische Natur die leitende Hand der Kunst 
heischte ; lehrt’ ihn seine schwache Kraft durch 
mechanische Krifte erhéhen ; Erze zu graben aus 
der wélbenden Erde ;—des Feuers durchdringende 
Flamme, den Wasserstrom und den gesammelten 
Windstoss zu lenken. Er gab ihm den hohen 
alternden Wald unter seine Axt ; lehrt’ ihn Balken 
zimmern und Steine behauen, bis sich mahlig das 
Gebiiude vollendet erhob. Er riss ihm das blut- 
besudelte Fell von der Schulter, und hiillt’ ihn ein 
in’s warme Wollengewand,—in hellschimmernde 
Seide und fliessendes Lein’’ (Schubart, page 
187). Compare Il. 101-110 in the Spaziergang, 
where the same activities are referred to as the 
work of ‘‘das freie Gewerbe.’’ The locality in 
Schiller’s poem is Greece, in Thomson we have to 
think of England. 

Industry, furthermore, brings about the forma- 


1 It seems best to quote from Schubart’s translation, as 
the English original is easily accessible. Schiller doubtless 
consulted the English edition also. Mr. M. C. Stewart 
kindly placed Schubart’s translation at my disposal. 
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tion of a commonwealth, the development of laws 
and patriotism. (Autumn, ll. 96-105.) 

Jezt fluteten die Menschen zusammen, ver- 
einten ihre nattirlichen Krifte, und bildeten einen 
Staat. Alles unterwarfen sie hier dem allgemeinen 
Wohl; lenkten und fiihrten alles aufs Wohl des 
Ganzen zuriik. Fir diess nur trat die Patrioten- 
versammlung, —das freie schéne Bild des Staats— 
zusammen ;—fiir diess nur schufen sie die heiligen, 
die schiitzenden Gesetze ; schieden die Stinde ; 
belebten die Kiinste ; legten mit vereinter Macht 
die Unterdriickung an Ketten, und stellten die 
kénigliche Gerechtigkeit an’s Ruder, ihnen doch 
immer verbindlich’’ (Schubart, p. 188). 

The highest form of cultivated life is repre- 
sented by the city. After the passage just quoted 
Thomson gives a description of the city and its 
commerce (Autumn, ll. 109-133): ‘‘Jede Art 
des geselligen Lebens wurde also geordnet, gedekt 
und beseelt, und reifte zur Vollkommenheit— 
zahlreich, verfeinert, und gliiklich ward die 
Gesellschaft durch diesen allgemeinen Bund. Mit 
schénem Stolze hob die Stadt, die Pflegerin der 
Kunst, ihr thurmbekrinztes Haupt empor. Sie 
strekte Strassen an Strassen, und zog ihre streb- 
samen Séhne bei Tausenden aus ihren verlornen 
Kliiften und bogichten Baumhiitten hervor. 

** Jezt brachte die Handlung den iimsigen Kauf- 
mann unter das Volk ; sie baute sein thtirmendes 
Waarenhaus ; erhob den starken Kran ; fiillte mit 
fremdem Uberfluss die beladenen Strassen, und 
wihlte deinen weiten, sanften, majestiitischen 
Strom, o Themse, du Ko6nigin der Fliisse, zu 
seinem grossen Zufluchtsort. Auf beiden Seiten 
thiirmten Haine von Masten, einem langen Win- 
terwald gleich, ihre Spitzen empor ; schwellende 
Segel fiillten den lLuftraum dazwischen; das 
schwarze Lastschiff steuerte langsam dahin ; ge- 
messen und harmonisch glitt die schimmernde 
Barke ; und das leichtschiumende Boot strekte 
seine Ruderschwingen aus. Laut erschallt’ indes 
von Ufer zu Ufer der verworrene Ruf feuriger 
Arbeit.’? (Schubart, p. 189 f.) 

Not only commerce but also the arts follow in 
the wake of industry (ll. 134-140): ‘Bald 
strekte der hohe Siiulenpallast seine stralende 
Kuppel in die Wolken empor, und die Uppigkeit 
goss ihre schimmernden Schitze tiber ihn aus. 
Verkérpert éfnete sich die glatte Leinwand dem 
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Blik, und trozt? auf ihr gliihendes Leben ;—zu 
atmen und in Fleisch zu schmelzen schien die 
Bildsiule unter der Hand der begeisterten schaffen- 
den Kunst. Alles ist dein Geschenk, 0 Fleiss, was 
immer das Leben erhéht, verschénert, und freu- 
denvoll macht.’’ 

Thomson, who often repeats himself, had ex- 
pressed the same idea more briefly in Il. 90-95 
directly after enumerating the mechanical effects 
of industry. ‘‘ Nicht lange weilte er (der Fleiss) 
beim diirren nakten Bediirfniss, schritt immer 
kiihner weiter, und fiihrte ihn zur Pracht und 
Anmut, zur Zierde und zur Freude. Hohe Ehrgier 
facht’ er in seiner (des Menschen) Seele auf, sezt’ 
ihm Wissenschaft, Ruhm und Weisheit zum Ziel, 
und hiess ihm der Herr dieser Unterwelt seyn.’’ 
(Schubart, p. 188.) 

To sum up, Thomson begins with the mechan- 
ical aspects of civilization ; he passes on to the 
development of social life and virtues as shown in 
the commonwealth with its legal order and patri- 
otic devotion ; he ends with the city, the highest 
form of civilized life: here commerce is concen- 
trated and the arts are fostered. In this way life 
is rendered delightful (1. 142). 

In Schiller’s Spaziergang, the same line of 
thought appears but in different order. As the 
rise of civilization presents itself to the poet in a 
vision, the most prominent part of it, die tiirmende 
Stadt, is put near the beginning of the description. 
Among the social virtues, the poet emphasizes 
Jegal order and patriotic devotion. Then follow 
the mechanical aspects of civilization including 
commerce (ll. 101-120) and finally the greatest 
achievements of culture: arts and sciences (Il. 
121-137). Thomson’s optimism furnishes the 
illustration for Wagner’s ‘‘ wie wir’s dann zuletzt 
so herrlich weit gebracht,’’ Schiller shares Rous- 
seau’s views as to the inevitable results of civil- 
ization. 

A careful reading of the second part of the 
Spaziergang will at once show the close corre- 
spondence to the passages quoted above. <A few 
agreements in phraseology may be briefly pointed 
out. Spaziergang, 1. 63: the word ‘‘Stinde ”’ is 
used by Schubart to translate Thomson’s ‘‘or- 
ders,’? Autumn, 1. 102. Scebiller’s ‘‘ thiirmende 
Stadt,’’ 1. 68, corresponds to Schubart’s ‘‘ thurm- 
bekranztes Haupt’’ (der Stadt) and Thomson’s 
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(the city’s) ‘‘ tower-encircled head ’’ (Autumn, 1. 
114). Schubart also says ‘‘ thiirmendes Waaren- 
haus’’ (the big warehouse, 1.119). ‘‘ Tiirmende 
Stadt ’’ is, however, a favorite expression of Klop- 
stock’s (cf. Mein Wissen, 3, 4 ; Messias, vu, 625, 
763 ; 923. Wiirfll, Sprachgebrauch Klop- 
stocks, Progr., Briinn, 1884, p. 49). Spaziergang, 
1]. 114, read originally ‘‘von dem thiirmenden 
Mast’ which corresponds to Schubart’s ‘‘ thiirm- 
ten Haine von Masten . . . ihre Spitzen empor.”’ 
As Humboldt found fault with the phrase, Schiller 
later wrote ‘‘ ragenden Mast.’’ 

Schiller’s interest in Thomson at the time of 
writing the Spaziergang may be seen from the 
essay Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, 
on which he worked from 1793-95. The essay 
contains references to Thomson that indicate close 
acquaintance with his work. (Schillers Werke, 
ed. Bellermann, vol. vim, pp. 349, 356.) 


Joun A. Watz. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Life of William Shakespeare, by StpNeyY LEE. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. Fifth Edition. 
London (Smith, Elder & Co.): 1905. Cr. 
8vo., pp. xxviii + 495. 


Among the many articles contributed by Mr. 
Sidney Lee to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
two were recognized as preéminently authoritative, 
those on William Shakespeare and Queen Vic- 
toria, both of which were afterwards extended and 
published in book form. The Life of William 
Shakespeare appeared in November, 1898, and 
was ‘‘crowned’”’ by the London Academy as the 
leading book of the year. Since then it has been 
generally recognized as the most trustworthy of 
the biographies of the poet, and has been repeat- 
edly reprinted. The only critics who found fault 
with Mr. Lee were those who condemned him for 
what most scholars consider his greatest service— 
the stripping away of fanciful legend and of so- 
called biographical ‘‘ interpretation ’’ of the poems 
and plays. Mr. Lee’s careful study of the bio- 
graphical material and his rejection of all that 
would not stand the test, while not enhancing the 
continuity nor the charm of his narrative, pro- 
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duced a work for which every student must feel 
grateful. 

In such a book of almost 500 pages, replete 
with references and notes, it was inevitable that 
some errors should creep in. Nearly all of these 
were of a trivial character, the most careless, 
perhaps, being the statement (p. 224) that An- 
tony and Cleopatra is sixty lines longer than 
Hamlet, whereas it is really almost nine hundred 
lines shorter. 

Recently Mr. Lee prepared a revised and some- 
what enlarged (fifth) edition of his book. The 
actual extension of the text is from 476 to 495 
pages. In his preface he noted the correction of 
a few errors that figured in earlier impressions, and 
called attention to the additions made to his chap- 
ters on autographs, portraits and bibliography. 
Much additional information concerning the First 
Folio was incorporated from the Census compiled 
by Mr. Lee in 1902. He likewise added to his 
notes the most important of new contributions to 
Shakespearean literature. 

While this admirable biography is rendered 
still more valuable by the manifest care with 
which this new edition has been prepared, it is at 
the same time unfortunate that a number of errors 
should have escaped detection and thus found their 
way once more into print. 

Without attempting any formal review of this 
now familiar book, I wish simply to call attention 
to a few errata (mostly bibliographical) that 
persist in the new edition or appertain to the 
new edition alone. 

P. 1. In his first edition, Mr. Lee mentioned 
John Shakespeare of ‘ Freyndon’ (1279) as the 
first recorded holder of the name. He now places 
him second, making way for a William Shake- 
speare or ‘Sakspere’ of 1248. Mrs. C. C. Stopes, 
in her Shakespeare’ s Family (1901), mentions (pp. 
4—5) three other Shakespeares who antedate 1279, 
and Lionel Cresswell in Notes and Queries (ninth 
series, 11, p. 167), mentions one as early as 1250. 

P. 11. Alexander Webbe is mentioned in both 
editions as the husband of Shakespeare’s sister- 
in-law, Agnes Arden. The usual genealogical 
authorities record that Webbe married another 
sister—Margaret Arden. Agnes was twice mar- 
ried, first to John Hewyns, secondly to Thomas 
Stringer. 

P. 314. ‘‘Five [quartos] achieved only one 
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edition’’ should be four. Five was correct in the 
enumeration of the old edition (p. 302), but 
Titus Andronicus has been moved into the ‘‘ three 
quarto’’ group. The old edition did not mention 
the 1611 quarto, nor, of course, the recently 
found 1594 copy. Moreover, why does this table 
omit the two 1611 quartos of Romeo and Juliet 
mentioned on page 316 ? 

Pp. 318-319. In quoting a passage from He- 
minge and Condell’s ‘‘To the great Variety of 
Readers’’ prefixed to the First Folio, Mr. Lee 
repeats a number of errors that occurred in the 
old edition (pp. 306-307). The essential part of 
the quotation is here reprinted with the correct 
reading in brackets. 

‘*As where (before) we [you] were abus’d 
with diuerse stolne [,] and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealthes 
of incurious [iniurious] impostors that expos’d 
them ; ev[u]en those are now offer’d to your 
view cur’d and perfect in [of] their limbes,’’ ete. 

P. 320. Mr. Lee states that in the First Folio 
only the second and third pages of Troilus and 
Cressida are numbered, these being 79 and 80. 
Some copies have the fifth page numbered 82. 
This was the case in the copy used by Halliwell 
Phillipps for his reduced facsimile. 

P. 338. Mr. Lee mentions eleven volumes of 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness’ Variorum edition, 
just as in 1898, and makes no mention of the 
additional volumes added during the past seven 
years. 

P. 357, note. To Mr. Lee’s obsolete references 
to Shakespeare and Music should be added Mr. 
Edward W. Naylor’s Shakespeare and Music 
(1896), and Mr. Louis Elson’s Shakespeare in 
Musie (1901), both admirable, scholarly books. 

P. 363. Instead of accrediting the German 
Shakespeare Society with thirty-four year-books 
(as in 1898), it should now be some forty-one. 

These few errors, trifling as they are, should 
not be permitted to remain in the text. It is to 
be hoped that they will be corrected before the 
American impression of the revised edition appears. 


JoHN Louis HANEY. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 
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Pidagogische Streifziige durch die Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika. Vortrag von Dr. Ave. 
Ho6rer, Oberlehrer am Realgymnasium Mus- 
terschule zu Frankfurt a. M. Bad Wildungen, 
1905. (Sonderabdruck, 8vo., 18 pp.) 


Those of us who met the author of this pamphlet 
on his wanderings through our land will greet his 
deductions with especial interest. There is more 
than a grain of truth in his strictures on our 
American school system and a lesson for each 
teacher of Modern Languages in what he says. 
The clearness and lack of prejudice of his presen- 
tation deserve notice and praise, and he is to be 
complimented upon the rightness and keenness of 
his observations. 

He finds, for example, that there is too great a 
number of women teachers in our schools, holds 
that these are not the best formative influence 
upon half-grown boys and sees in our compar- 
atively small salaries the reason for: the growth of 
this already too large majority of women in the 
teaching profession. The matter of small salaries 
offers grave food for thought ; it is in line with a 
tendency increasingly noticeable, to regard the 
teacher as to a certain extent a hireling whom. 
one may discharge upon any pretext whatsoever. 
Recent unfortunate events in some of our largest 
universities seem to bear out this statement and 
it is one which should be combatted with all the 
energy at the command of the whole teaching 
profession. The blame to a certain extent, it is 
true, also falls upon the teacher, who with poor 
preparation, lack of personality and interest, has 
only acommercial attitude toward what he regards 
as a daily task. 

Dr. Hofer also speaks a warning word against 
the trifling in our high schools. The time wasted 
there is positively inconceivable where debating 
and dramatic societies and what not, take time 
from serious work. Too much time, let it be 
observed, for no sensible person will wish to 
deprive the young people of their varied interests 
in the living thing. Yet all this makes for shal- 
lowness and keeps our students immature and 
unstable, while the growing interest in athletics 
takes their whole attention from their work for 
days at a time. The daily papers in Cleveland 
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and even in Boston, for example, devote an in- 
credible amount of space to High School football, 
with pictures and cartoons and all the vulgar 
paraphernalia of semi-professional sport. One 
Cleveland team goes to Chicago to play, another 
to Pittsburg ; high school boys are arrested for 
disorderly conduct, rowdyism of the college type, 
after a game, and, finally, ugly rumors of real 
professionalism are rife here, as in college athletics. 
These young people, in so far as they come to col- 
lege, come sufficiently unprepared; if this new 
evil creeps in it will take away from the sober 
education and true bookish life that America so 
needs. 

All this tends toward the superficiality which 
Dr. Héfer so trenchantly discusses. Yet his ex- 
amples of bad translations are in the main hardly 
more than ordinary school-boy blunders. The 
root of the matter lies much deeper and is, as he 
has observed, in the too varied menu of our high 
schools. The pinch of chemistry, the spoonful of 
zoology and the few drops of botany are of no 
avail either for a practical life or as preparation 
for college. If the attention could be paid to the 
attainment of those means, language, grammar, 
the fundaments of mathematics and history, whose 
end is in culture, and of those essentials, correct 
spelling and punctuation, letter writing, vocabu- 
lary, which are the stamp of the gentleman and 
woman, our whole standard of education in the 
colleges would be raised and the emphasis on ele- 
ments placed where it belongs, in the elementary 
and secondary schools. This is not an effort 
toward making our colleges rival the German 
university ; in most cases there is still a far cry to 
that, but simply toward an economy of time and 
labor and toward a more practical and at the same 
time more cultural education. 

The time has come in our educational develop- 
ment when the vanguard can begin to preach 
culture. To this end we must cease to regard 
‘*the best that has been thought and done in the 
world ’’ as an objective mass; we must make it 
live in our pupils as a subjective reality. The 
daily task must no longer be a daily task but must 
become material for a better and higher life. 
Julia Marlowe is quoted as having said, that no 
one can become an artist who goes about his work 
as a school child at a task. But why should the 
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school child be taught to go about his task in this 
purely objective way? By this ugly method we 
get farther and farther from usefulness and culture. 
Dr. Hoéfer’s tone is in the main optimistic—too 
much so, if we continue in the old paths. He 
emphasizes America’s youth and possibilities. Yet 
one can hardly agree with him when he says that 
we have given our pupils but a few bits of change 
up to the present time, where the German has 
gold coin. Our effort has been to work out a 
practical scheme, and for a practical education in 
all but ethics (unimportant!) the scheme has 
worked. Now for some content in our system. 


Grorce Henry Danton. 


Western Reserve University. 


Italian Grammar, by C. H. Granpegent, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Revised and Enlarged. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Co., 1904. 12mo., xxxiv + 
132 pp. 


In this last edition of his Italian Grammar, 
Prof. Grandgent has introduced a set of lessons 
and exercises that to a great extent occupy the 
place formerly filled by his Italian Composition.' 
We have then, so to speak, two books in one. 

The manifest excellencies of this little book, 
which contains what might be called the very 
quintessence of Italian grammar and which not- 
withstanding its succinctness unveils at times facts 
not contained in books of seven times its size, are 
too well known to be here dwelt upon. Every 
one that has used the book cannot but have felt a 
sense of security due to a consciousness of the 
mastery displayed in it. Prof. Grandgent has a 
well-defined end in view towards which he works 
with a lucidity of mind characteristic of him. He 
wished to give essentials unencumbered by acces- 
sories that should be put off to a time when the 
student will be ready, if he so desires, to pursue 
his grammatical studies in Italian treatises, or, 
God save the mark, in German ones. It is, 


1 This work, too, has appeared in a new revised edition 
(D. C. Heath & Co., 1904). 
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therefore, with some diffidence that the reviewer 
undertakes to make comments that may seem at 
times to go wide of the mark, since the author 


might have considered them as belonging to the. 


accessories above alluded to. One might mention 
the fact that in the set of lessons and exercises 
(more complete than in his [talian Composition: 
there they were twenty, here they are more than 
twice that number), one has the benefit of the 
author’s pedagogical experience in method, a fact 
which younger men will appreciate and so escar- 
mentar en cabeza ajena, as the Spaniards put it, 
though in a totally different sense. 

In the following review, in which, as was said 
above, the excellencies of the book will not be 
dwelt upon, I shall first consider the grammatical 
text ; secondly, the exercises there inserted ; then, 
the lessons and exercises prefixed to the body of 
the book ; and finally, the typographical errors. 
The vocabularies will be treated simultaneously 
with the exercises. 


I. 


§ 3. The italicised vowels in the words generale, 
esposizione (other words might also be added), can 
hardly be called close. Professor Josselyn, in his 
Etude sur la phonétique italienne, not only con- 
siders the unaccented e of the penult of fremere to 
be an open sound, but comes to the conclusion that 
it is a third e-sound, distinct from the other two.? 
Sufficient material, however, has as yet perhaps 
not been collected from which to deduce rules for 
an elementary grammar, and Prof. Grandgent has 
consequently preferred to follow most of the Italian 
grammarians in their statement that an unaccented 
e and o are always close. 

§ 4,8. On comparing § 3, (5), second para- 
graph, with § 3, (3), one would not expect the 
quality of the o of so to be marked.* 

§ 4, 6. One might here take note of the voice- 
less s in such combinations as dicesi (si dice), fac- 
ciast. Cf. ventisette here below ut, Ex. 2, 1. 25. 

§ 4, d. The consideration of verbs in -cludere 
as exceptions to this paragraph is not strictly con- 


*Cf., too, his conclusions with regard to popolo. 

*Of. do, § 3, (3) ; ho, page 54, a, third example ; 80, p. 
72, h, first example. In the paradigms of avere, stare, etc., 
the author has indicated the open sounds in ho, sto, etc., 
notwithstanding the remarks in § 3. The advisability of 
doing this for pedagogical reasons is obvious. 
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sequential. The author has so termed such verbs 
because they go back to the same Latin root as 
does chiudere. 

§ 6. Is one to infer that just as paura is a word 
of three syllables, so Jet is a word of two syllables ? 
It would seem that Prof. Grandgent does not 
believe in the existence of diphthongs in Italian. 

Appendix, page 123, § 1. The name of the 
letter q is spelled qu. The author spells it cu, 
probably for phonetic reasons. 

App., § 3, y. The statement with regard to the 
ending -esimo applies to numerals : ventgsimo ; but 
cf. cristianesimo, paganesimo, protestantesimo, bat- 
tesiino, quaresimo, ineantesimo. 

App., § 3, & This paragraph taken in con- 
nection with § 3, (4) of page 2 might lead one 
to believe that this phenomenon occurs only in 
poetry. To avoid this, different examples should 
have been chosen for page 2. 

App., § 4. C. a. An example of initial ¢ or g 
that has become intervocalic owing to its position 
in the sentence should have been given. 

App., § 6. Gréber’s Grundriss* mentions fa, 
va, sta as literary imperatives and in that function 
includes them among the forms that double the 
initial consonant of a following word. In a 
parenthesis, the Grundriss warns against con- 
fusing them with the later Tuscan forms fa’, 
va’, sta’. Prof. Grandgent in his note to the 
words in question (fa, va, sta) says they double 
a following consonant both when indicatives and 
when imperatives. The Grundriss would then by 
implication seem to exclude fa’, va’, sta’ from 
among the words that double the initial consonant 
of a following word, while Prof. Grandgent cau- 
tiously omits any reference to them whatever. 
Petrocchi in the case of fa’ is more explicit. He 
says® that the imperative fa’ is not followed by 
the doubling of an initial consonant except when 
joined to the pronouns Jo, mi, ete. (fallo, fammi). 
According to him, apostrophized words do not 
double a following initial consonant, and there is 
thus in Tuscan speech a difference in pronunciation 
between sta’ sano (keep well) and sta sano (sta 
ssano== he is well).° According to Petrocchi, 


‘Page 644, § 8, second edition. 

> Diz. univ., 8. v. fare. 

5 He cites ( Grammatica della lingua italiana, p. 48) as an 
exception Ve’ ( Ve’ bbello/). Owing to what he says in 
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then, the forms vo’ (voglio), fe’ (fece), di’ (all 
given by the Grundriss and by Prof. Grandgent 
as forms that double a following consonant), and 
da’ * cause the doubling in question only when 
followed by lo, mi, etc., and thus in Tuscan speech 
there is a difference between the pronunciation of 
vo’ bene (voglio bene) and vo bene (vo bbene = 
vado bene). 

To the list given by the Grundriss and Prof. 
Grandgent, might be added ove and ve’.® 

App., § 6, final sentence. The last sentence 
should have mentioned the fact that ¢ -+ e, i or q 
-++ e, i in the same position are never pronounced 
like sh (ship) and si (vision). This omission, 
coupled with the omission of examples like /a cena, 
la gente, in App., 4. C. a, tends to leave these 
two facts totally in the dark. 

Page 15, § 3. Intrinseco, lastrico, parroco, seia- 
tico, tossico, traffico, also have regular plurals and 
might thus, along with acrostico and farmaco, be 
put in Italics. In the case of intrinseco, and of 
parroco the plural in -ci, according to Petrocchi, 
is even more common ; in the case of sciutico and 
of tossico, the plurals in -ci are the only ones he 
gives. Fondaco should appear in the list that take 
-chi, or at any rate in the final note. 

§ 24. The wording of the rule leads one to ima- 
gine that words, not monosyllabic and not oxytoni- 
cal, exist that end in wu. No example is given. 

$27. Grosso and alto would hardly come under 
this rule, for they usually follow. Grande, which 
seems to be chosen to exemplify the rule for adjec- 
tives of size,® is hardly a good example. It would 


his Diz. univ., s. v. fare, and to the existence of such com- 
binations as dammi, dimmi, his statement in the grammar 
has to be slightly changed by the addition of some such 
words as per regola generale. 

7Given by Prof. Grandgent, but not by the Grundriss. 

8 Note that ave maria is pronounced ave mmaria ( Pe- 
trocchi writes it avemmaria), that Spirito Sunto is pro- 
nounced Spirito SSunto, and that the d of Dio, dei, dea, dee 
is doubled even when preceded by words that do not cause 
the doubling of a following consonant (gli ddet, la ddea).— 
An exception to the rule that oxytones cause the doubling 
in question is Gest, which in Gesé Cristo does not affect 
the pronunciation of Cristo. 

*The sixth and seventh examples seem to be the ones 
that exemplify the emotional and figurative uses.—One 
might here remark in a general way that throughout the 
book it would save the student time were the examples of 
a comprehensive rule made more readily recognizable by 
some formal means. 
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probably have been more advisable to prefer ex- 
press mention of. adjectives of color to express 
mention of adjectives of material, especially since 
the latter (awreo, argenteo, ferreo, etc.) are usual 
only in elevated and poetic language.” 

§ 28. The last sentence would lead one to ask : 
are they variable in the plural? It is gender 
that is being considered. 

§ 35, «. The ending -otto is registered among 
the diminutive endings. Would it not have been 
more advisable to consider the suffix as indicative 
of a medium size?" It is so considered by Italian 
grammarians. Passerotto would probably have 
been a better example to fortify the statement of 
the text than aqui/otto; for this latter is a rather 
large bird even when young. 

§ 45, d. It is to be noted that the intercalation 
of di lei, di lui between the article and the noun 
is disapproved by Italian grammarians. 

§ 46. In this paragraph, we are presented 
with an almost flawless model of conciseness and 
precision—the example is perfect.” 

§ 47, a. An example illustrative of ci = ‘‘to 
it’’ or ‘‘to them”’ is needed. 

§ 48, line 3. It would be advisable to add an 
example containing a perfect tense. 

§ 49. According to this rule, one could say ti 
mi presentai (I presented myself to you), but one 
finds instead mi ti presentai.” 

§ 50, line 1. Mi, ti, ci, etc., also change their 
i to e before gli. 

§ 51, a. The last sentence of the paragraph 
should refer not to 51, 6, but to 51 (1) and 
52 (1). 


10 The Romance languages, preserving only the accented 
Latin suffixes, lost the sole suffix (-eus) that was used in 
the derivation of adjectives from the names of material. 
They substituted for such adjectives a prepositional phrase. 
Instead of learned forms like aureo, argenteo, ferreo, the 
forms of ordinary usage in Italian are d’oro, d’argento, di 
ferro. Cf. French dor, Spanish de oro. See Grober’s 
Grundriss, p. 291, see. ed. 

1 Prof. Grandgent mentions this usage, but considers it 
the exceptional one. 

! Unhappily the statement that the disjunctive forms 
are those used as subject of a verb and object of a prepo- 
sition does not quite cover the case. Cf. such examples 
as the one given in the remarks on § 51, 8. (1). 

Ttalian avoids coupling the first and second persons 
together. Instead of mi ti presentai one finds more often 
to mi presentai a te. 
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§ 51, b. (1). Some such example as La zia 
manda te a comprare il giornale is lacking. The 
inclusion of such an example would bring § 51, 6. 
(1) into clearer relation with the second para- 
graph of § 51. 

§ 55, lines 2-5. An example of a perfect tense 
should be given. 

§ 55, last sentence of first 4]. An example is 
needed. The reference contains no example of a 
reflexive. 

§ 56, ec. An example containing one of the 
compound tenses of the passive should have been 
added to § 54, a, in order to make it clear that 
both participles in the perfect tenses agree in 
gender and number with the subject. 

Page 69**. It would perhaps be advisable to 
leave out the words ‘‘ the future or.’ One might 


understand ‘‘the perfect of the future’’ to mean 
the future perfect indicative. 

§ 77, 6. According to this rule, the verb of 
the relative clause in such a sentence as ‘‘ America 
was discovered by an Italian who was called Chr. 
Columbus,’’ would be put in the subjunctive. 
Fornaciari’s rule, that the subjunctive is used in 


such clauses when their predicate is taken in a 
generic or indeterminate sense, seems to fit the 
case better. 

§ 78. ‘‘ However (before an adjective).’? Can 
‘‘however’’ before an adjective be considered a 
conjunction? If it be qualunque after an adjec- 
tive that is so considered, it would not be trans- 
lated by ‘‘ however.”’ 

§ 79, j7. A sentence like che faceva delle forbici 
makes necessary a note in explanation of the use 
of the imperfect. 

Page 91, 13. The only form given by Forna- 
ciari and by Petrocchi for the first person plural 
present indicative of tacere is a form with only 
one ¢. 

Page 93, 31. By referring, for the conjugation 
of risolvere (dissolve), to solvere, one may infer 
that the author considers risoduto as the proper 
participial form for risolvere (dissolve). Petrocchi 
(s. v. risolvere) would lead one to choose rather 
the form risolto. 

Page 94, 43. According to page 93, f, the first 
person present indicative and the third person 
plural indicative of cwocere insert no i (euoco, 
ewocono). Fornaciari, however, gives only the 
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forms with i (cuocio, cuociono). Petrocchi, too, 
gives only the forms with 7 (cocio and cuocio, 
cociono ).™* 


Il. 


Page 11, Exercise 2, line 7. ‘‘ Emmanuel.”’ 
The vocabulary has Emmanuele, but this name is 
now more usually written with one m. 

P. 23, Ex. 6, 1. 2. ‘‘Melon.’’ The vocabu- 
lary makes the accented 0 of cocomero open. It 
is given as close by Petrocchi and others. 

P. 29, Ex. 8, 1. 15. ‘‘ Leap-year.’’ Bisestile 
is an adjective. The author in the vocabulary 
seems to consider it a noun. 

P. 45, Ex. 11, 1. 9. Parecchio is translated 
‘‘some’’ in the vocabulary, but the idea of 
muchness contained in the word in this passage is 
better brought out by the colloquial ‘‘ quite a.” 
In this case tempo would have to be translated 
while.”’ 

P. 46, 1. 16. ‘‘ Much-trouble.’’ Whether one 
considers incomodo a noun or an . adjective,” 
‘*much’’ should be linked with ‘‘too’’ and not 
with ‘‘trouble.’’ 

P. 64, Ex. 15, 1. 9. Can barbone in the vo- 
cabulary is translated ‘‘ water-spaniel,’’ but the 
dog meant is probably a large (clipped) poodle. 

P. 72, Ex. 17, ll. 13-14. Creatura is trans- 
lated ‘‘creature’’ in the vocabulary. It would 
perhaps be advisable to translate bambina “little 
girl’’ and creatura ‘‘child.’’ If creatura is ren- 
dered ‘‘creature,’’ it might be understood in a 
disparaging sense, which is absent in the Italian 
here. 

Ibid., 1.17. L’allontand. Since ci andava, 
etc., of the preceding sentence is translated 
‘There used to come to the house,’’ it is hardly 
appropriate to translate 1’ allontand ‘‘ sent her off.’’ 
‘* Kept her away,’’ or something equivalent, would 
seem more suited to the case. 

P. 83, Ex. 19, 1. 2. For chicca, ‘‘cake’’ is 
here probably more natural than ‘‘ sweetmeat.’’ 

Ibid., 1. 12. O, in the vocabulary translated 
‘‘oh,’? might be more idiomatically translated 
just.”’ 


4%The forms cuoco and cuocono, Petrocchi considers as 
obsolete. 

“Too”? in the vocabulary is followed by ‘‘exces- 
sively’? in parenthesis. 
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Ibid., 1.17. Amaro is translated ‘‘ bitter.’’ 
But ‘‘bitter’’ used as a noun is so unusual that 
the fact that it is a noun should be indicated. 

Ibid., 1. 25. Porta. Instead of ‘‘bring,”’ 
‘*lead to’’ should be given as the translation of 
portare. 

P. 84, Ex. 20, 1. 8. ‘‘Shoot-it’’ should be 
translated by some such word as colpirlo or co- 
glierlo. The note has tirargli, which means ‘“‘ to 
shoot 

P. 87, Ex. 21, 1. 2. Mai, translated ‘‘ ever ”’ 
in the vocabulary, does not mean “ ever’’ here. 
It merely adds emphasis to the phrase. 

Ibid., 1. 2. Sentir should have ‘‘listen to ”’ 
added to its meanings in the vocabulary. 

Ibid., ll. 5-6. Unless ‘‘this one,’’ ‘‘ that 
one’’ be added to the translations of questo, quello, 
in the vocabulary, the student might understand 
di questo e di quello to mean here ‘‘ of this and of 
that.’’ Perhaps a note would serve best here. 


Ibid., 1. 9. Esser di mezzo means rather ‘to 
be mixed up with, connected with.”’ . 


III. 


Page ix, Exercise 1, 1. 7. The translation of 
le spighe del grano by ‘‘the ears of corn”’ is 
doubtless misleading to most of the students in 
the United States, for whom ‘‘corn’’ means 
Indian corn (Italian granturco). The same re- 
mark applies to the sixth sentence of Exercise 4. 

Ex. 2, 1. 11. Tanto has a more precise trans- 
lation in some such phrase as ‘‘after all.’’ Cf. 
here below P. xxvii, Ex. 26, 1. 6. 

Ibid., 1. 25. Unless a note to the contrary be 
added, the student is likely to pronounce venti- 
sette with a voiced s. Cf. here above I, § 4, 6. 

Page xx, l. 2. Seuotere. In the list of irregular 
verbs (p. 95, 105),"° Prof. Grandgent seems to 
prefer, perhaps for pedagogical reasons, scuotiamo, 
scuotete to scotiamo, scotete.™ 

P. xxiii, 1. 2. ‘‘ Offices nor honors.’’ The stu- 
dent, from what precedes (Ex. 2, 1. 11; Ex. 19, 
sentence 19), is led to use articles in the trans- 
lation of ‘‘ offices nor honors.’’ Such objects after 
a verb accompanied by a negative generally do 


16 Cf. § 92. 

"T find no statement that applies to verbs of the third 
conjugation in the same way that § 59, b applies to giocare, 
rotare, sonare. 
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not take the article. 
to page xxviii, 1. 7. 

P. xxvii, Ex. 26, 1. 6. ‘Rank alone.’’ This 
exercise being based on Exercise 2 (the brackets 
say it is based on Exercise 1, but it is obviously 
based on Exercise 2), the student is likely to con- 
sider ‘‘their rank alone ’’ = ‘‘ their mere rank ”’ 
of Ex. 2, 1. 12, and so translate ‘‘ their rank 
alone’’ by tanto la nobilta. 

Ex. 26. The desire to make the forms in Ex- 
ercise 26 vary from those of the exercise on which 
Exercise 26 is based, has brought about incoher- 
ency in this last exercise. Cf. ‘‘born in 1749 
. .. heis a count . . . He was noble.’’ One 
does not know whether it is Alfieri’s parents 
speaking or the Italian nation. 


The same remark applies 


With regard to the specification of the sections 
to be studied in the Lessons, there is sometimes 
confusion in the case of those paragraphs that 
have sub-divisions in Arabic numerals. I mean 
those cases in which such sub-divisions precede 
sub-divisions marked with the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Cf. § 51, 2 of Lesson 5 which is clear with 
§ 54 of Lesson 6, with § 47 of Lesson 14, and 
with § 44 of Lesson 10, where the ninth sentence 
of the accompanying exercise implies that 44 in- 
cludes 44, (3) and consequently also (1) and (2). 

Lesson 35. I imagine that the author intends 
that verbs marked poetical and rare and even 
those in parenthesis should be excluded.* If such 
be the case, it would perhaps be better to state it. 

Lesson 38. The indication of the pages 30-34 
in this lesson might, notwithstanding the use of 
the words ‘‘ whole chapter,’’ lead the student to 
leave out Exercise 9 in this lesson,” if it is meant 
to be included. One might here refer back to 
Lesson 37 where the appearance of Exercise 4 in 
Exercise 37 might tend to make the student think 
that Exercises 3 and 5 were not included in Les- 
son 37, if they are meant to be included. 


IV. 


Page x, 1. 8. Imperfect type has caused 1749 
to become 1740. 


18 Cf. the exclusion of orire in Lesson 33, and Lessons 
26, 27, 28. 

19 Cf. Lesson 41 where Exercise 19 is expressly excluded 
though it occurs on page 83. 
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P. xix, Lesson 15, 1. 2. Page 87 should be 
page 93 or page 58, second 4%. 

P. xxii seq. In Exercises 19, 26, 27, ‘‘ Exer- 
cise 1’’ of the brackets should read ‘‘ Exercise 2.’’ 
P. 84, § 86, second example: ‘‘Si’’ for Si. 

P. 88, b: ‘détti’’ for détti. 

P. 104, last word of second column: ‘“scie- 
gliere’’ for scegliere. 

P. 112: ‘‘ Recreazione’’ for Ricreazione. 

P. 121: Your accent of véstro blurred. 


A. P. Ragero. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
De Vinvua: Yvain,' tu. 933-2048. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. , 


Sirs :—After naming the sources of Chrétien’s 
other works, Professor Foerster in his introduction 
to the Yvain says: ‘‘So ist der Yvain das einzige 
Werk Kristian’s worin keine Quelle welcher Art 
immer angegeben wird.’’*? And further: ‘*‘ War 
also der Dichter damals ohne Hofanstellung? 
oder hat die Laudinen-Episode (vielleicht ist 
etwas iihnliches in der damaligen Chronique scan- 
daleuse vorgekommen und die betroffenen Kreise 
unangenehm beriihrt, als sie die Geschichte nun 
in diesem Rahmen eingefasst und verewigt sahen) 
an dem Hof, wo Marie von Champagne ihnen 
eigenen Liebesorden mit ganz besondern Satzungen 
gegrtindet hatte, verschnupft und war der Dichter 
so gezwungen, den Namen der Goénnerin wieder 
auszustreichen * The conclusion is that the 
Yvain is original in basis but that Chrétien has 
made use of a series of known episodes, among 
them Petronius Arbiter’s story of the Ephesian 
Widow *—‘‘diese leicht getréstete Witwe ist ein 
direkter Nachkomme der bekannten Witwe von 
Ephesus. ’’ 

It would be interesting to investigate what was 
the moral force of literature in Chrétien’s time, 


' Kristian von Troyes Yrain [Rom. Bib., No. 5], heraus- 
geg. v. W. Foerster, Halle, 1891. 

? Op. cit., p. xi. 

*Ib., pp. xiii-xiv. 


3 pp. xi-xii. 
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and thence how much a patroness like Marie de 
Champagne would hesitate to give sanction to 
such a playful indictment of the sex as the Lady 
Laudine affords. As for the source of the episode, 
I think it is unnecessary to look to Petronius, 
although it is certain that the history of the 
Widow of Ephesus was known in the later twelfth 
century. It is equally attested that dowered widows 
in the Middle Ages had good reason to marry again 
in haste. Professor Foerster compares in detail, 
but the two incidents are not strikingly similar. 
Laudine is scarcely ‘‘das wiirdige Seitenstiick 
der Ephesischen.’?® Knowing as we do Chré- 
tien’s message of courtesy to his times it seems at 
least probable that as in the general scheme of the 
Yvain, so in this disproportioned chapter the 
author had no immediate source in mind. 

But if we must trace the descent, what better 
model (for reshaping) than the Roman de Thebes *® 
with which Chrétien was familiar.’ Oedipus has 
killed King Laius : 

Quant la reine [Jocasta] ot la novele 
De son seignor ne li fu béle ; 
Mout fu dolente et corracose : 
‘* Lasse, dist ele, dolorose ! 
Or sué je veve senz seignor, 
Or n’ai enfant qui guart m’onor : 


Se bataille me sort o guerre 
Ne porrai pas tenir ma terre.’’ § 


Oedipus and Jocasta are at supper. The queen 
asks who it is that has killed her husband, and 
adds : 


‘*Que me vaudreit de lui hair ? 
Cil qui morz est ne puet guarir.’’ 9 


Oedipus admits that he is the slayer : 


Ore a cil tant son plait mené 
Que andui se sont acordé. !° 


Barons and burghers pray Jocasta to marry 
Oedipus : 


La reine quant ¢o oi 
Forment li plot, si s’esjoi ; 


5Cf. Petronii Satire, ed. F. Buechler. 
mann, 1895. ¢. 111-112. 

6Ed. Léopold Constans [A. T. F.]. Paris, 1895, 11. 
217 ff. (The line numbering is confused. ) 

™Cf. Cliges. [Rom. Bib., No. 1.] 2te Aufl. 
1901, ll. 2536-39. 

8 Thebes, ll. 217-224. Cf. Yvain, 11. 1206-1242. 

Thebes, ll. 383-3884. 10 397-398. 


Boston: Weid- 


Halle, 
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Senz nul conseil le lor otreie 
Et por le dameisel enveie. 


With which compare Yvain, Il. 2037-2044 : 


Einsi sont acordé briémant. 

Et la dame ot son parlemant 
Devant tenu a ses barons, 

Et dit: ‘‘ De ci nos an irons 

An cele sale, ou mes janz sont, 
Qui loé et conseillié m’ ont 

Por le besoing que il i voient, 
Que de mari prandre me proient.”’ 


That is, Chrétien has improved again on the 
matitre de Rome, choosing to stress cortoisie as 
included in sagesse. If in Cliges Soredamor and 
Fenice (leaving out of account the latter’s réle as 
an Iseult retowrnée) are plausibly intended as 
exemplars in contrast to such young women in 
love as the daughters of Adrastus," as Antigone 
and Ismeine,” Lavinia,” and Briséis,* it may 
well be that the Lady Laudine is meant to show 
readers how a woman may marry again within 
three days of her lord’s death, and yet be quite in 
conformity with the rules of the love courts. 
Chrétien employs the confidante to good purpose— 
Lunete, Laudine’s attendant, contrives by her art- 
fulness that the three days shall be in effect almost 
as three years, whereas in Thebes we are startled 
by the suddenness of the transition. 


Par iceste signefiance 
poum entendre quel creance 
deivent aveir li mort es vis. 


Marie is bald and the moral is plain, but 
Chrétien, the poet of society, rather dims the 
issue. 

ALFRED J. Morrison. 


Hampden-Sidney College. 


"7b., ll. 927-1068. 22 Jh,, ll. 3915 ff. 

13 Eneas. Ed. Jacques Salverdade Grave. Halle, 1891, 
ll. 8083-9131. 

1 Roman de Troie. Ed. A. Joly. Paris, 1870, Il. 
13594-15101 ; 20195-20530. 

13 Marie de France: Fabeln. Herausgeg. v. K. Warnke. 
Halle, 1898, xxv, 37-39. 

16Tn the thirteenth century, and later, the motif is in- 
troduced casually. Cf. a) Richars li Biaus. Herausgeg. 
v. W. Foerster. Wien, 1874, ll. 3189-3225. b) Sone von 
Nausay. Goldschmidt. Tiibingen, 1899. 11. 6420-6743. 
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PERFORMANCE OF OLD PLAys. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strrs :—One of the most striking features of the 
new work in English at our colleges and univer- 
sities is the frequent attempt to produce plays of 
the past, especially of the Elizabethan past. 
Perhaps no other one thing has done so much to 
foster a real interest in the student body in the 
early drama as these appeals to the eye and ear. 
But something still remains to be done to make 
these revivals fully effective and that is the codp- 
eration of all the institutions engaged in this work 
so that information on the subject be spread. As 
one means to this end, I would suggest that a 
brief announcement of every such performance be 
made in this journal, together with information 
about the purpose of the performance, whether to 
rouse interest through an accurate reproduction of 
the original manner of production, so far as this 
is possible, or to appeal to modern theatrical taste 
by applying mechanical stage contrivances. Of 
special importance is any information about the 
publication of a special text, containing the acting 
version, and I would also suggest that in each 
case fifty extra copies of the program be printed, 
to be sent to libraries applying for them. 

As a beginning in this attempt to spread useful 
information, I will state that Greene’s Frier Bacon 
and Frier Bungay was performed, it is believed 
for the first time since the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, by the students of the University 
of Illinois, under the direction of the English 
Club, at the Walker Opera House, Champaign, 
December 5, 1904, and again, in connection with 
President James’s installation, October 17, 1905. 
The purpose of the performance was to give an 
effective modern rendering, in a necessarily short- 
ened form, of this charming early comedy, and 
the success of the undertaking exceeded the fond- 
est hopes of the direction. The acting version, 
prepared by Messrs. Scott and Guild, can be 
obtained at the price of 25 cents by applying to 
F. W. Scott, Urbana, Ill. A few copies of the 
program of the second performance are still left. 
It is believed that performances of this play will 
be given in several places this season. 


DANIEL KitHam DopGeE. 
University of Illinois. 


